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NOTE OF THE PUBLISHER. 

This work is intended as a sequel to the celebrated 
Lessons of Mrs. Barbauld, and will be found precisely 
adapted to the progress the understanding may be supposed 
to have made during the perusal of those wdU known pro- 
ductions. The stories it contains are, in the strictest sense 
of the woids, Rudiments of Good Manners, Morals, 
AND HuxANiTY. The subjects and incidents will be 
found Kbnlnibly calculated to excite a useful curiosity, and 
to seize npon the affections of a child. Spellings extracted 
from the Lessons are introduced in the present edition, foK 
the purpose of advancing the learner by easy steps to the 
Subsequent daily use of Mylius's School Dictionaet, 
in which all the most ordinary and genuine words of our 
language are preserved, while such as are of rare use and 
unfzequent application are omitted. In this edition also, 
the work is rendered a proper Glass Book for very young 
pupils, by being divided into diort, distinct Sections, 
each exhibiting a completeness in itself, whether its character 
be that of precept, description, or narrative ; and it is pre- 
sumed that its readers will not be inclined to lay it aside 
when the Lesson is iinished. 
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COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES: or, Dialogues in Short Sien- 
tences ; adapted to Children from the Age of Three to Eight. A 
new Edition, with fine Cuts, in 2 vols, boards, or neatly bound 
in 1 vol. Price 36. 

LA BAGATELLE : intended to introduce Children of Three or 
Four Years old to some Knowledge of the French Language, A 
new Edition, in 2 vols, boards, or handsomely bound In one voL 3s> 

TEACH WELL'S SPELLING BOOK, designed to render the 
Acqulsitkm of the Rudiments of our native Language easy and 
pleasant. A new Edition. 28. half bound. 

FABLES IN MONOSYLLABLES. By Mrs. Tjeaghwsl&. 
To which are added, the Morals, in Dialogues between a Mother 
and Children ; a new Edition, with fine Cuts firom new Designs. 
Is* 6d. half bound. 

TKACHWELL'S FABLES, in words of greater longth. Volume 
the Second, is. 6d. half bound. 

RATIONAL SPORTS, or the Game of Trades and Commerce, 
in Dialogues passing among the Children of a Family. By Mnfc 
TsACHWsUi. A New and Improved Edition, with fine Cuts. 
Is. 6d. half bound. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST LESSONS IN SPELLING AND 
RfiADINGk By Maboarbt Eablje. Is. bound. 

MYLIUS'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE f constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons, and 
l^eceded by a New Guide to the English Tongue. A new Edit 
8ft. 6d. bound in red.' 

MYLIUS'S JUNIOR CLASS BOOK; or, Reading Lesson% 
for every Day In the Year, in Prose and Verse. The Sevmth 
Edition. As. bound. 

MYLIUS'S FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, for the Use of 
Schools, intoided as Reading Lessons for the younger Classes, with 
a beautiful Frontispiece, engraved on SteeL The Ninth Edition* 
Ss. bound. '^ 

MYLIUS'S POETICAL CLASS BOOK ; or, Reading Lessons 
for Every Day in the Year, arranged in Daily Lessons and Weekly 
Portions. The Sixth Edition, with a Portrait of Shakspeare. 
5s. 6d. 



LESSONS 
CHILDREN. 

PART THE FIRST. 
THE NEW BOOK. 




Fa-thci. ChiLdren. Sto-ry. 

Pic-ttm. Sur-ptiK. 

All good young folks, who have gone on 

for some time to spell and fead small words, 

may have a book like tbls^ which .will tell 

them tales of things that it must please 
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them to hear of. When thejr have reacTthe 
whole of these tales, they shall have more 
books, and tales in long words, such as 
great boys and girls read, who have gone a 
long time to school. I hope ho child, for 
whom this book is bought, will tear i^ or 
throw it on the ground, or make dog's ears 
of the leaves; and to show them how wise 
It is to take care of books, I will tell them 
a tale of a boy who did not take care of his 
book. 

A boy, whose name was George Green, 
went one day with his fa-ther to the shop 
where books for chil-^ren are sold. George 
chose one in which he found some pic-tures, 
and ran home in great haste, to sit down 
and read. The name of the book was The 
StiR^PRlSE, and its sto-ry ran thus : — 
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Oi-da. Qd-st. Stuip-piab. 

Thbab waa once a poor old man, who 
dwelt in a small but, close by tbe side of a 
wood or fo-rest of trees. It was a Bad place 
for a man to live in^ for the walls were built 
of mud, and they were crack-ed in some 
pla-ces; but the old man bad no bettei 
home left. His wife was dead, and bis oi>-ly 
son, who u-sed to work bard to sup-port bis 
fii-tber, was now gone to sea in a large ship. 
No one was left to live with or com-fort tbe 
old man, but his dog Tkat. 

TsAT was a good dog, and did all that a 
dog could do to serve and please bis mas-ter. 
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When the old man went out to work in the 
fields, or to mend the roads, in or-der to get 
a little mo-ney to -buy bread, he most-ly took 
off his coat and hat, and laid them un-der a 
hedge. Tray then u-sed to watch them ; 
and if a-ny one came near the spot, he would 
bark with all his might ; but if no per-son 
came near the coat, he was qui-et e-nough ; 
for Tray was not one of those snap-pish 
curs, that yelp at the heels of hors-es, and 
bark al-ways with-out cause. 



Some-times. y^ant-ed. Scam-per. 

Af-ter. BuD-dle. Un^er. 

Some-times the old man went to the 
wood, af-ter he had done his day's w;ork, 
to cut sticks to make his fire : and when he 
had got as many as he want-ed, he u-sed to 
tie a string round the heap; and Tray 
would take up the bun-die of sticks in his 
mouth, and scam-per home to the hut with 
them. Once his mas-ter by chance left his 
axe in the wood, un-der a tree,' and sent 
Tray back to fetch it. Now though the 
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wood was a mile and a half long, and fiiU of 
tall trees, Tray went to the right spot, took, 
the axe up in hia teeth, and brought it safe 
to bis Dns>ter. 




T*Ik.ed. 

Tfaink-ing. 



B«-ing. 
Faitb-ful. 



No won-^er that the old man was fond 
of Tray, nor that he some-times seem-ed 
to ibr-get Tray was but a dog, and talk-ed 
. to bin like a friend. In the e-ven-ing, 
when it grew dark, Tray and bis mas-ter 
o-sed to sit down close to their lit-tle fire of 
dry sticks, and then the poor old man could 
not help tbink-ing of bet-ter days that were 
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past and gone ; and his heart be-ing full of 
grief, he would talk to Tray^ and tell him 
all his sad thoughts of his wife that was 
dead, and all his fears for his son who was 
far, far off at sea. These thoughts would 
make the old man weep; and while the 
tears ran down his pale cheeks, Tray u-sed 
to get up from the hearth, put his fore paws 
on his ma&-ter's knee, and lick his hands or 
his face, as much as to say — Fray do not 
cry ! — Pray do not grieve !— Then the old 
man would pat Tray on the head, dry his 
tears, pray to God for his son, and go to 
his poor straw bed, while the faith-ful dog 
lay on the ground close by him. 



En-trance. Tor-rent. Bu-ry. 

Howl-ed. Pain-fiiL Sai-lor. 

One night there was a great storm. The 
wind and the rain beat on the roof of the 
hut, till most of the thatch fell off. The 
old man thought the walls would drop 
down^ so he got up from his bed, and with 
Tray at his heels> went out, and stood near 
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the en^trance of the wood, at the foot of a 
large oak tree, whose thick boughs and 
leaves kept off more rain and wind than his 
hut with a half roof did. And while he 
stood on this spot, while the wind howl-ed, 
and the rain fell in tor-rents, his breast 
heay-ed with ma-ny a pain-ful sigh, to think 
what his poor son might suf-fer at sea, 
where the storm would per-haps drive the 
ship on some rock, and bu-ry the poor sai- 
lors in the deep for e-ver. 



Re»tum. Din-ner. Pud-ding. 

Ly-ing. Draw-er. Ea-ger. 

At length, after some hours, the storm 
was at an end. The air grew calm, the 
rain was gone ; when, just as the day broke, 
and the old man was go-ing to re-turn to hb 
hut, he on a sud-den heard a loud groan, 
which made him start, it seem-ed so near 
him. Tray heard it too, and flew up the 
wood-path from whence the sound came. 
The old man could not run as fast as Tray, 
but he went af-ter the dog as quick as his 
strength would aUow of. He had only 
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gone a few yards a-long the wood-path, 
when, strange to tell, he saw ly-mg on the 
wet ground — — 

Just as George Green had come to this 
part of the sto-ry, he was call-ed to din-ner. 
But where did he leave his new book ? It 
was not put on the book-shelf, nor in-to a 
draw*er, nor yet laid on the ta-fole. No: 
fiir, as George got up from his stoot, he let 
the book fall on the floor ; and, as he was 
in haste, he did not stay to pick it up. All 
the time of din-ner George Green thought 
so much of the tale of the old man and the 
hut, tliat he could scarce eat his meat or 
his pud-ding; and as soon as he got leave 
to quit the ta-ble, he flew back to his new 
book, ea-ger to know what it was that the 
0I4 man and Tray found on the ground in 
tiie wood-path. 



Be-oome. Dir-ty. In-to. 

Ser-vant Play-fuL Be-cause. 

The book was gone. It could no where 
be found. No one could tell what was be- 
come of it ; for none of the men or maid 
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ser-vants had gone near that room since 
George came out of it. What was to be 
done? George cri-ed; but what good will 
tears do? They will not bring back a lost 
book, nor make a new one. In two hours' 
time the book was found in the yard, all wet, 
dir-ty, and torn in pie-ces. The dog had 
gone in-to the room while George was at 
din-n^* He was young and play^ful, and 
what he found on the ground he thought he 
might play with ; so he took the new book 
in-to the yard, where, with his strong teeth 
and paws, he soon made an end of it, 

George would have beat the dog, but his 
&-ther would not let him. He said. The 
fault is all your own, George, and I shall 
buy no more books for you, till I am quite 
sure you will take care of them. So George 
Green never knew what it was that was 
heard to groan in the wood, nor what be* 
came of the poor old Man of the Hut, and 
his faithp-ful dog Tray. 
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A NEW COAT AND A WISE HEAD. 




At-tend. Vu-it J el-lies. 

BimIj. Hand- some. Bia-imit. 

There was once a bo; vho was fond of 
fine clothes. His name was Cbarles. He 
was a dunce at school ; for be thought, as 
he was well dress-ed, there was no need for 
him to at-tend to books. He would tell the 
boys that he should be rich when he grew 
up to be a man, and that e-ve-ry bo-dy was 
fond of those who were rich. 

One day he went to pay a vis^t, and he 
had on a new blue coat and a hand-some 




shirt. The la-dy of the house gave him a 
chair, and sent him some jel-hes, bis-cuits, 
and wine ; but'he had no one to talk with, 
and he felt quite dull, and he thought some 
one ought to pruse bis new coat ; but not 
a word was stud of it. At last there came 
in a boy wb(»e clothes were coarse and 
plaii^ though quite clean; and the la-dy 
of thie house took hold of this i1l-dres»^d 
boy'sThand, gave him a kbs, and made 
him talk to her a long time. The rest of 
the la-dies then spoke to him: one said, 
" How do you do to-day, Ed-ward P Fray 
when will jyou come to my house to qIay 
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with my son ?'' " You must come and see 
me too,^ said the next la-dy, ^^ for I am told 
you are one of the best of boys.*' 



La-dy. Bress-ed. Wriuten. 

Ed-waid. Rea-soii» Re-gard. 

Then a third la-dy said, she had heard 
how well he could draw, and that when he 
came to see her, she would show him some 
fine prints, and give him a box of pwits t 
and so it went on all round the room, each 
guest had a kind word to say to Ed-ward. 

Now Charles thought it strange, that a 
boy with old clothes on should please more 
than he did who was so well dress-*ed : but 
the rea-son was this : — ^Ed-ward had much 
sense, he read well-writ-ten books^ he could 
write, he could draw, he could dance, while 
Dunce Charles could scarce read half a page 
of a book through. He now found out, that 
fine clothes will not win re-gard^ and that a 
wise head will please more than a new coat^ 
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SuNly. Sbov-ei. 

Fd.low. Wea-lher. 

A-»leep. Ve».Ml. 

One hot day in the month of June, a 
poor sun-burnt lame sai-lor, with but one 
leg, was go-ing a-long the road, when his 
crutch broke in half, and he was forc-ed 
to crawl on his hands and knees to the 
side of the road, and sit down to wait till 
some coach or cart came by, whose dri- 
ver he would ask to take him up. The 
first that pass-ed that way was a stage 
coach ; but tlie man who tiruve it was a 
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sur-ly fel-Iow, and he wcruld not help the 
sai-Ior, as he thought he should not be paid 
for it. 

Soon af-ter thisj the ti-red sai-Ior fell fast 
arsleep up-on the ground^ 'and though a 
thick shower of rain came on> yet still he 
dept, for sai-lors when on board their ships 
have to bear all sorts of weather. 

When the wind blows, the waves of the 

sea of-ten dash o-ver the deck of the ves-sel, 

and wet the poor men to the skin, while 

yihey are pull-ing the ropes and shift-ing the 

sails* 



A*wolt& Sad-ly. Al-most ' 

Waist-coat. Ti-ied. Yon-der. 

Shoul-der. Up-on. Car-ry.. 

When the lame sai-lor a-woke, he found 
a boy^s coat and waist-coat laid on his head 
and shouUders, to keep him from be-ing 
wet; and the boy sat by, in his shirty 
try-ing to mend the bro-ken crutch, with 
two pie-ces of wood and some strong 
twine. ^^ My good lad,**^ said the sai-lor 
'* why did you pull off your own clothe 
to keep me from be-ing wet ?" — " O,'** 
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said he, '' I do not mind the rain, but I 
thought the large drops that fell on your 
face would a-wake you, and you must be 
sad-Iy ti-red to sleep so sound up-on the 
bare ground. — See, I have al-most mend- 
ed jx>ur crutch, which I found brok-en ; and 
if yon can lean on me, and cross yon-der 
field to my un-cle^s farm-house, I am sure 
he will get you a new crutch. Pray, do try 
to go there. I wish I was tall e-nough to 
car-ry you on my back.^ 



liM^-ed. Crutch-es. Un^e. 

Be-bind. Jmnp-ed. Stran-ger. 

The sai-lor look-ed at him with tears in 
his eyes, and said — " When I went to sea 
five years a-go, I left a boy be-hind me, 
and if I should now find him such a good 
feUow as you seem to be, I shall be as 
liap-py as the day is long, though I have 
lost my leg, and must go on crutch-es all 
the test of my life/' 

** What was your son's name ?" the boy 
ask-ed. 

" Tom White," said the sai-lor, " and my 
name is John White." 
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When the boy heard these names, he 
juntp-ed up, threw his arms round the saU 
tor's neck, and said, " My dear, dear fa- 
ther, I am Tom White, your own li-ttle 
boy." 

How great was the sai-Ior's joy thus to 
meet hb own child, and to find him so 
good to those who want-ed help ! Tom had 
been ta-ken care of by his un-cle, while his 
&-ther was at aea, and the sun-bumt, lame 
sai-lor found a hap-py home in the fartji- 
housQ of his bro-ther; and'though he had 
now a new crutch, he kept the bro-ken one 
as long as he liv>ed, and show-ed it to all 
stran-gers who came to the farm, Ss a proof 
of the kind heart of his dear son Tom. 
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THE PROOF OF LOVE. 




DcarJ;. 

It is ea^ to speak kind words, and aroy 
chOd of five or six years old can say — Pa-pa> 
I love you witb my irhole heart, and Mam- 
ma, I love you deai-ly too< — But speak-ing 
these sweet kind words^ are not proofs of 
love, Chil-^dren who are rude or i-dle, who 
tell lies, and are naugh-ty and wick-^d, do 
not tru-Iy love their pa-rents; for when a 
child does wrong, the minds of its pa~rents 
are full of pain and grief; and how can we 
say with truth, that we love a-ny per-son, 
when we choose to in-flict on them an-guish 
end sorrow? 
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Haroiy. De-scribe. Whe-ther. 

Num-ber. Trou-ble. Frown-ed. 

There were two lit-tle boys, whose names 
were Har-ry and George. Har-ry had a 
num-ber of bad ha-bits that he did not try 
to get the bet-ter of, and yet he woukl of-ten 
throw his arms round his mam-ma^s neck, 
and tell her how much he lov-ed her. Then 
his mam-ma, u-sed to de-scribe the pain she 
felt when he was a naugh-ty boy, and she 
told him to prove his love for her, by try-ing 
to be good, which a-lone could make her 
hap-py. But this was too much trou-ble for 
Har-ry ; he still went on his old course of 
do-ing bad tricks, and though he would tisdk 
a great deal of his love, he ne-ver seem-ed 
to mind whe-ther his mam-ma smil-ed or 
frown-ed. 



Mom-ing. Wea-ry. Close-ly. 

NioeJy. Les-son. Mo-ther. 

Break-fast. Re-jdce. Re-waid. 

It was not so with Greorge. His de-sire 
was to see his mam-ma look with a hap-py 
face. When he got up in the mom-ing he 
al-ways took care to have his hair nice-ly 
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brash-ed and comb-ed, and to go ve-ry clean 
to the break-fast ta^ble, for he knew that 
would give his tnam-ma plea-sure, and cause 
her to smile on him. At school, if he found 
him-self grow-ing wea-ry of raind-ing his les- 
sons, he would think how much hts mato>ma 
would re-joice if he be-came a cle-ver boy, 
and then he u-sed to ap-p1y close-ly to his 
stii-dies, and the prM-sea of his mouther were 
an am-ple re-ward for all his trou-ble. 




THE PROOF OF LOVE. 




An-gry. 

Ttn-iiieDt. Jof.taL 

Some-lbii^ Fre-tenee. 

When they were both at home, Har-ry 
would fol-Iow his tnam-ms from room to 
room, or would hang up-on her chair, or 
teaze her for kiis-es, even at the mo-ment 
per-baps when she was bu-sy writ-mg, read- 
ing, or wotk-ing ; or if she was an-gry with 
him, he would climb up^in her knee, and 
tor-ment her to ca-ress him- But Cieorge 
would watch his mo-ther''s looks, that he 
might run to fetch her what she want-ed to 
have, or that he might do some-thing that 
would please her;. and then the sweet smile 
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with which she would call hun her Dbar 
Good GzoaGE, and the fond kiss she u-sed 
to give him, made his heart leap with joy. 

tiaw George gave proofs diat he lov-ed 
hii pa-rents. His love was the true feel-ing 
which is the source of con-stant plea-sore 
be-tween pa-renta and chil-dren. It im- 
proves the minds and man-ners of the chil- 
dren, and makes &-thers and mo-thers joy- 
fiil. But Har-ry's love was only a pre-tence ; 
it was the mere tire-some re-sult of a rest- 
less tem-per ; so that when he had no-thing 
else to a-muse him, he thought of mi^-ing 
fond speech-es, and kiss-ing his mam-ma, by 
way of fill-ing up the time. Such love is an 
tn-Bult to a pa-rent, and those who have such 
chil-dren must suf-fer great pain and sor-row. 




GOOD WILL: 
Ob, the blind GIRL. 




Use-ful. InJeed. De-gtee. 

Ad-iu. Pict-^. Pni.c«cd. 

Tnl-bot LewQ-ing. Difr^tace. 

Northing use-ful can be done with-out a 
good will to-wards it, and the rea-son why 
lit-tle An-na TaUbot did not learn to read 
and work well, was be-cause she want-ed a 
good will, that is, she had no real de-sire to 
learn. She al-ways thought her les-sons were 
too hard, and in-stead of try-ing to learn, she 
ii-sed to cry, and say, in-deed she could not 
do it She wish-ed to read pret-ty sto-ries 
to di-vert her, but want-ed to know how to 
read all at once, and could not hear the trou- 
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ble of learn-ing by de-grees, first to spell 
short words, and then pro-ceed to long-er 
ones* It was the same with all o-ther things, 
so that An-na Tal-bot was in con-stant dis- 
grace, and did not seem like-ly e-ver to be- 
come a wise lit-tle girl. 



HeiUyy. Cot-tage. 6ai4y. 

Shel-ter. Dis-tance. An-swer. 

One day, she had leave gi-ven her to take 
a walk with her maid. While they were 
out, a hea-vy shower of rain fell, and they 
ran to take shel-ter in a cot-tage, which stood 
avBhort dis-tance from the road. No one 
was with-in the cot-tage but a blind girl, 
a-bout ten or twelve years old, who was 
knit-ting a stock-ing, and sing-ing gai-Iy at 
her work. An-na, look-ing at her with sur- 
prise, ask-ed her if she had learn-ed to knit 
be-fore she was blind? and the girl made 
an-swer, that she had been born blind. 
An-na''s won-der was now great-er than be- 
fore : and af-ter some pause, she said, — " I 
can-not think how you could e-ver learn to 
knit, for it must have giv-en you a great 
deal of pain and trou-ble." 



THE BLIND GIBL 




Wa-man. 
Ndgb-boor. P^-fU- 

" It ditl at first, Miss," said the blind 
girl, " but I tri-ed to learn with a good will, 
and the trou-ble was soon o-rer. My &-ther 
and mo-ther. Miss, are very poor peo-ple, 
and work hard for their liv-ing. My blind- 
ness was great sor-row to them, but our 
oeigh-bours were kind; and while I was a 
lit-tle child, one or the o~ther of them took 
care of me when my pa-rents were out to 
dai-ly la-bour. When I was a-bout ae-ven 
years of age, an old wo-man who lives in tlie 
next cot-tage said to me one dayi^' Though 
you are blind, Peg-gy, that is no rea-son why 
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you should be quite help-less, for e-ven the 
lame and the blind may learn to em-ploy 
them-selves. If you are will-ing, lit-tle girl, 
I think I can teach you to knit stock-itigs 
for your fa-ther to wear ; but then you must 
pro-mise not to be a-fraid of the trou-ble of 
learn-ing, for you will not find it quite ea-sy 
at first.* Well; Miss, I as-sure you I was 
ve-ry glad to take this of-fer, as it some- 
times made me sad to think that, while my 
sis-ter was help-ing my fa-ther and mo-ther, 
I could do no-thing use-ful for a-ny of them ; 
so I got the knit-ting nee-dles, and went to 
work. For a long time I learn-ed ve-ry 
slow, and I of-ten thought I should ne-ver 
be a-ble to knit, but the old wo-man told me 
to go on with a good will, and at last I knit- 
ted a pair of gar-ters. I next be-gan to knit 
stock-ings, and now I find it no trou-ble to 
knit all da]|g and peo-ple like to buy stock- 
ings that are the work of a poor blind girl." 



Con.duct Plea-sant. Gain-ed. 

Charm.ing. Cheer.fuL Know-ledge. ^ 

When An-na Tal-bot had heard all this, 
she felt how very wrong her con-duct must 
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be. She thought if a blind child could leant 
to knit, how much more ea-sy it was for her, 
who bad her eye-aight, to learn to read and 
work. The next day she went to her les-sona 
with a good will. Her tasks had ne-ver 
seem-ed ao ea^y as now, and she leam~ed 
more in one day than she had of-ten be-fore 
done in a whole week. An-na found good 
will to be a ve-ry charm-ing thing, for it 
made leam-ing plea-sant, it made her face 
bright with smiles, and her mind cheer>ful, 
and giun-ed her love, praise, and know4edge. 




mmm 
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THE BASKET OF PLUMS. 




Count-ed. 

A Foou ^1 whose face was pale and 
sick-ly, and who led a lit-tle rag-ged child 
by the hand, came up one day to the door 
of 8 large house, and see-ing a boy stand-ing 
there, said to him,—" Do, pray. Sir, ask 
your mam-joa to buy these pliims. There 
are four do-zen in my bas-ket.*" Georga 
Loft took tbe bas-ket to his mo-ther, who 
count-ed the plums, and find-ing them right 
in num-ber, and that they were sound, good 
fruit, sent out to know the price. Tbe girl 
ask-ing more than Mrs. Loft thought they 
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were worth', she put the plums a-gain in-to 
the bas-ket, and told George to car-ry them 
back, and say it did not suit her to buy them. 



Tempt-ing. Fin-ger. Reach-ed. 

Par-lour. Pock-et. No-tice. 

Now these plums were fresh pick-ed from 
the tree ; they had a fine bloom on them, and 
were ve-ry tempt-ing to the eye. George 
lov-ed plums a-bove all o-ther fruit, and he 
walk-ed ve-ry slow-ly from the par-lour with 
his eyes fix-ed on the bas-ket. The long-er 
he look-ed, the more he wish-ed to taste 
them. One plum, he thought, would not 
be miss-ed; and as he put his hand in to 
take that one, two o-thers lay close un-der 
his fin-gers. It was as ea-sy to take three 
as one, and the three plums were ta-keh 
and put in-to his pock-et When he reach^ 
ed the hall'-door, and gave the bas-ket back 
to the girl, his face was as red as a flame of 
fire, but she did not no-tice it, nor thought 
of count-ing her plums ; for how could she 
sup-pose a-ny one in that house would be so 
mean as to take from her lit-tle store ! 
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Win-dow. 


Dis-ease. 


Hun-gry. 


Dis-tress. 


Gar-den. 


Tum-ed. 


Fe-ver. 


Phy-sic. 


Re-tum. 



It chaiu^edy that as the girl tum-ed from 
the door, Mrs. Loft came to the par-lour 
win-dow, and see-iiig the girl look so ill, she 
felt sor-ry she had not bought the plums. 
There-fore, throw-ing up the iSiash, she ask- 
ed the cause of her sick-ly looks. The girl 
then told a sad sto-ry of dis-tress : she had 
been ill of a fe-ver : her pa-rents had caught 
the dis-ease of her, and were now ve-ry bad, 
and not a-ble to work for the sup-port of 
their chil-dren. In the lit-tle gar-den of 
their cot-tage, a plum-tree grew, and she 
had pick-ed the ripe plums, and came out 
to sell them, that she might buy phy-sic for 
her pa-rents, and food for her-self and her 
hun-gry lit-tle sis-ter. Mrs. Loft paid the 
girl the full price for her plums, gave her 
wine to car-ry to her sick pa-rents, and food 
for her-self and the child, and bade her re- 
turn the next day for more. 



tHE BASKET OF FLUMs. 




Soon af-ter the grate-ful ^rl bad left the 
houEe, Mrs. Loft, placing the fruit in her 
des-sert bas-kets, found that in-stead of for- 
ty-eight, there were only for-ty-five plums ; 
and iar from think-ing her son had been 
guil-ty of the theft, she laid the blame on 
the girl, who she now thought had tri-ed 
to im-pose on her. It was not the loss of 
three plums that Mrs. I^oft car-ed for, but 
the want of an bo-nest mind which gave her 
of-fence. She had meant to be a friend to 
the poor girl, but now she be-gan to doubt 
the truth of her sto-ry ; for Mrs. Loft 
thought, if she could im-poae in one thing, 
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she might al-so in o-thers. Dccm-ing the 
girl there-fore no lon-ger wor-thy of her 
kind-ness, she gave or-ders for her to be 
sent a-way when she came on the mor-row. 



Gen-sure. Wretch-ed. Mis-chief. 

Blame-Iess. Crea-ture. Poi-son. 

George had heard the whole ; firsts the 
tale of distress^ and then his mo-ther's cen- 
sure of the blame-less girl. He had not 
on-ly ta-ken from a poor, wretch-ed crea- 
ture a part of her lit-tle all, but had been 
the means of bring-ing a foul re-proach 
up-on her, while her pa-rents, who might 
have been sav-ed from great-er dis-tress by 
his mo-ther*8 boun-ty, would now be left 
help-less, in sick-ness and in sor-row. All 
this cru-^l mis-chief he had done for the sake 
of eat-ing three plums : — he too, who had 
ne-ver want-ed food, clothes, nor a-ny thing 
a child need de-sire to pos-sess. He felt the 
bit-ter pangs of guilt, and the fruit, whose 
shape and bloom had look-ed so tempt-ing, 
was now as hate-ful as poi-son to the sight 
of Georgia 
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A-mends. Ho-nour. Pen-ny. 

Re-quire. Re-solve. Shil.ling. 

Cou-rage. Jus-tice. Cre-dit. 

There was still a way left to make some 
a-mends, name-ly, to con-fess his fault to 
his mo-ther. It did re-quire some cou-rage 
to do this; and When a boy throws a-way 
his sense of ho-nour, no won-der his cou- 
rage should for-sake him. George could 
not re-solve to dis-close a crime to his mo-^ 
ther, which he thought she ne-ver would 
find out. The first day in each week he 
had six-pence giv-en him for pock-et mo-* 
ney, and he laid a plan to save that money, 
and to be-stow it for a month to come on 
the girl. This he thought was do-ing 
e-ven more than jus-tice ; for as her three 
plums were on-ly worth one pen-ny, he 
should by this means give her two shil-lings 
for them, and save his own cre-dit with his 
mam-ma. He wish-ed with all his heart he 
had ne-ver touch-ed the plums ; but as he 
had done it, it seem-ed to hijn less pain-fiil 
to leave the poor girl to suffer the blame, 
than to aC'Cuse him-self. 
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Fui-iher. 


Re-ttoie. 


De-ceit. 


Own^r. 


Er-TOT. 


Down^u 



With this plan of fur-ther de-ceit in liia 
mind, George went to din-ner, and be-fore 
the cloth was ta-kcn from the ta-ble, he 
had rea-son e-nough to re-pent of his dou- 
hle er-ror. Mrs. LoA, in pay-ing for the 
plums, had giv-en a num-ber of half-pence, 
a-mong which, mi-seen by her, a shil-ling 
bad slip-ped. When the poor girl reach-ed 
the cot-tage, she found the shil-Iing, and 
lost not a mo-tnent in coming back to re- 
store it to its right own-er. Mrs. Loft well 
knew, that she who could be tVv\»')\i%'v.\w<i'(\« 
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in-stance must hsTe an ho-nest mind. Her 
doubts of the poor girl were at an end ; but 
no soon-er did sbe cast her eyes on George, 
than she read, m the deep blush that spread 
o-ver his face, in his down-cast look, and 
the trem-bling of his limbs, who was the 
guil-ty per-Bon. 

Guilt not on-ly fix-es the stings of re- 
morse with-in the bo<som, but im-prints its 
hate-ful mark up-on the outward form. 




THE BROWN LINNET. 







A Bor that heard a bird sing in a cagct 
went to his mo-ther to ask if he might have 
Buch a one ; but his mo-ther's an-swer was, 
that she did not think it right to trust boys 
with birds ; for when the poor lit-tle crea- 
tures are shut up in ca-ges, they can-not 
pro-vide food for them-selves aa they do 
when they fly a-brtiad in the fields and 
woods, but must bare con-stant care ta-ken 
of them. The cage must be clean-ed, and 
fresh Band or gra-vel 8trew-e4 o-nct 'One'\«Ai- 
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torn of it ve-ry of-ten, or else they will be- 
come sick. They must be fed with seeds ; 
and the cage must be hung in some ve-ry 
se-cure place, or else cats, whose na-ture it 
is to kill birds, will get at and de-stroy them. 
Now there are ve-ry few boys who would 
not for-get to do these things, and then what 
would be-come of the poor bird ? 

This boy we are speak-ing of did not say 
a-ny thing, but he thought in his own mind 
that his mo-ther was cross not to let him have 
the bird, and that he knew what was right 
bet-ter than she did. In a few days be went 
to see his aunt, who liv-ed in the coun-try. 
There he got a bird-trap set in the field, and 
soon caught a brown lin-net, which with great 
joy he put in a cage, and hid it in the room 
where he slept. 



Mer-ry. Fledg-ed. Chirp-ing. 

Lit.tle. Fea-thers. Pick-ed. 

This poor lin-net had been as mer-ry a 

lit-tle bird as e-ver flew ; and in the spring 

time of the year, when the green leaves came 

out on the trees, it had built, with bits of 

sticks, straw, and moss, a snug and cu-ri-ous 
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lit-tle nest to live in. And there it had laid 
its ^ggSy and then had set on them, till the 
shells broke^ and the young ones came out. 
Young birds^ when they first come out of the 
shelly are not fledg-ed, that is, they have no 
fea-thers on their wings, nor can they, till 
they grow old-er and get their fea-thers, fly 
out of the nest to seek for food ; so when 
these young lin-nets were hun-gry, they made 
a chirp>ing noise, and then su-way the old 
lin-net flew to the fields, or in-to the farm- 
yard, where she pick-ed up com, or seeds, 
or crums in her bill, to feed her help-less 
young ones in the nest. In a lit-tle time, 
had she not been taken in the trap, she would 
have taught her young ones how to fly, and 
where to seek for food for them-selves. 



A-Ias. Co-ver. Kill^. 

Mo-ther. Per-haps. Starv-ed. 

What, a-las ! when she was caught in the 
trap, and shut up in a cage, be-came of the 
lit-tle birds that were left a-lone in the nest ? 
Ah! poor things, they chirp-ed and chirp-ed 
in vain all that day, for their mo-ther to come 
and feed them, and at night t\\e^ yjet^ cA^ 
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and wretch-ed, be-cause their mo-ther wasi 
not there to co-ver them with her wings. 
On the next day, as soon as it was light, 
one that had more strength than the rest 
crept to the edge of the nest, to look out 
per-haps for its mo-ther, and a puff of wind 
came, and blew it from the edge of the nest 
down to the ground. It was not kill-ed by 
the fall, but it was hurt and bruis-ed, and 
could not get out of the way of some hor-ses 
that were com-ihg a-long the road, and it 
was trod up-on and crush-ed to pie-ces. 
The o-ther two li-ved a lit-tle lon-ger, but 
they did not suf-fer less pain ; for it must be 
a sad thing to die of cold and hun-ger. 
For want of their mo-ther to feed them by 
day, and keep them warm by night, they 
were soon starv-ed to death. 



A-gainst Clean-ed. Dart^ed. 

Ef-fort. Droop-ed. WUd-ly. 

LifUed. Pi-ned. Hann-less. 

The brown lin-net mean-while was shut 

up in the cage, where she beat her head 

and wings a-gainst the wires with vain ef- 

Ai^8 to get out. If this boy bad ivoX Vv^A o^ 
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hard heart, he could not have borne to see 
the bird droop, and pant with fear and pain, 
but would have lift-ed up the door of the 
cage, and set her free. For some time he 
al-ways clean-ed the cage in the morn-ing, 
and gave the bird fresh seeds to eat, and 
wa-ter to drink ; but in a few days he grew 
quite tir-ed of the trou-ble, and was an-gry 
that the lin-net droop-ed and pi-ned, and 
would not jump a-bout and sing to him : so 
then he be-came care-less, and of-ten left her 
for ma-ny hours with no-thing but the husks 
.of the seeds in the cage. The poor bird 
now be-came weak and sick-ly; and one 
night, when the room door was left stand- 
ing open, a large tab-by cat came in and 
leap-ed up-on the cage. The wires were so 
close to each o-ther, that the cat could not 
force his paw be-tween them, but he dart-ed 
out his sharp claws, and as the lin-net flew 
wild-ly, in her fright, from side to side of the 
cage, she got ma-ny wounds and scratdi-es. 
Be-fore morn-ing the poor brown lin-net lay 
dead on the bot-tom of the cagp 

Thus a mer-ry harm-less bird, that sang a 
sweet song of joy when it vra^ tx^^, \>aaX\sNs&!^ 
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with pains and la-bour its own lit-tle nest to 
dwell in, and rear-^d with care and kind-ness 
its help-less young ones, was made to suf-fer 
more pain and tor-ment than we know how 
to de-scribe, by a fool-ish, wil-ful, and cru-el 
boy. 




PART THE SECOND. 



THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 




UDJng. WeetMng. 


LeifJas. 


OJige. FmJom. 


Ruiwiing. 


i-oepl. Shd-tCT. 


WUd-ly. 



The moon was shining on a clear cold 
night, and it was near ten o'clock, and all 
the children of the village of Newton, ex- 
cept one, were in bed, and asleep. That 
one, whose name was Frank Lawless, was 
above three miles from home, weeping with 
pain and fear, alone, (oiVoTtv, c.<^&^ wA 
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wretched, with no shelter but a leafless 
hedge, and no seat but a hard stone ; while 
his father and mother were running wildly 
about the fields and lanes, not knowing 
what had become of their naughty boy. 



Tru-ant. 


Man-nen. 


Can-ning. 


Spo-ken. 


Shout-ing. 


SweetJmeats. 


Scaroe-ly. 


Laugh-iDg. 


Su-gar. 


Coiuduct. 


Vttl-gai. 


Caie-kss. 



FraniULawless had been playing truant 
that dayji^ftl was met by his father with a 
number Smnd boys, to whom he ought not 
at any time to have spoken. They were the 
children ofbrick-makers, and most likely they 
had never been taught what was right; so 
that if they said wicked words, told lies,^ and 
took things which did not belong to them, 
one could scarcely wonder at it; but that 
Frank Lawless, who had the means of know- 
ing the value of good conduct and good 
manners; should choose such boys for his 
friends and play-fellows, was indeed most 
strange. Yet thus it was; their shouting, 
laughing, and vulgar mirth, pleased Frank. 
liejr bad also a great share of cuuTnn^ and 
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found the way to manage hfan, so as to get 
firom him what they wanted to have. When 
they told Frank that he was very handsome 
and very clever, and that it was a shame so 
fine a boy should be forced to go to school 
if he did not like it, he was silly enough to 
be pleased, and gave them in return his play* 
things and his money ; nay, he would even 
take sugar, cakes, fruit, and sweetmeats, 
from his mother^s store-room, to bestow on 
these ill-chosen friends ; and their false pre- 
tence of love for him made hiin^qiiite care- 
less of gaining the real love of his father and 
mother. 



Se-vere. Fro-ward. Branch-es. 

Re-proof. Con-trive. Un-seen. 

Cham-iber. Es-cape. Rob-bing. 

On meeting his son in the midst of the 
brick-makers^ children, Mr. Lawless was very 
angry, and taking him home by force, he gave 
him a severe reproof, and then locked him 
up in his chamber. Frank, who had lately 
grown very sullen and froward, was far from 
being sorry for his fault, and said to himself, 
that his father was both cross andcxxx^^^^Xk^ 
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wished to prevent his being happy. With 
these wicked thoughts in his head, he began 
to contrive how to make his escape ; and the 
window not being very high above the 
ground, and having a vine growing up to 
it, whose branches would serve as a sort of 
ladder, he got out, reached the ground, and 
passing unseen through the garden-gate, 
ran with all his speed till he came up to the 
boys, who were still at the cruel sport of 
robbing birds'-nests in the lane where he 
had left them. 



Wd-come. Man-ner. Hard-er. 

Mom-ing. Ghang.ed. Ser-vice. 

Ap-ples. Bon-fire. Gom-mand. 

But he did not seem half as welcome to 
them now as in the morning, when he had 
brought a pocket full of apples ; and as he 
said he was come to live with them, and 
should never go 'home again, their manner 
was quite changed. One took away his hat, 
and another his shoes. They cut sticks to 
make a bonfire, and having got a great pile, 
they made Frank carry it. The weight was 
t(io much for him, and when he let it fall. 
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they gave hard words and still harder blows. 
He now began to find that the service of the 
wicked is by no means so easy as to obey 
the commands of the good. 




T<ril.tag. 


Au-tumn. 


OWD^. 


Hta-vj. 


Sea-toas. 


A-friid. 


Or-chard. 


Ej-cep^ 


Ha-ztra. 



While Frank Lawless was toiling under 
his heavy load of sticks, the boys were laying 
B plan to rob an orchard. It was the autunm 
season of the year, and all the Iruit of the 
orchard was gone, except the pears of one 
tree, which, as it stood very near the dwell- 
ing-house of the owner of the orchard, these 
boys had been afraid to climb. Now, having 
Frank Lawless in their power, tbe;} ^crai^x. 
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of making him^ in the dusk of the evening, 
commit the theft, and run all the hazard, 
while they staid in safety by the hedge, 
ready to receive the stolen fruit. Frank, 
dreading what might happen to him in the 
daring attempt, begged and prayed them 
not to force him there; but he had made 
himself a slave to hard task-masters, and 
they cuffed and kicked him, till^ to escape 
from their hands, he climbed the tree. 



Do-«D. Them-selvBB. Hoot-ing. 

Far-mer. Con-eeni. UaeJeoa. 

Sing-ingl Quick-Iy. Excuse. 

Scarcely had Frank pulled half-a^ozen 
pears, when his false friends heard the farmer 
who owned the orchard come singing uji the 
lane; and, to save themselves from being 
thought to have any concern with it, they 
began to pelt Frank with stones, and cry 
aloudf — " See ! see I there is a boy robbing 
Farmer WrigMs pear^iree^^ — Frank got 
down as quickly as he could, but not soon 
enough to escape the angry farmer, who 
gave him a most severe horse*whipping 
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while those who had brought him into this 
sad scrape stood laughing, hooting, and 
clapping their hands. It was useless to ttj 
to excuse himself; he had been seen in the 
tree, the pears were found in his pockety 
and the farmer^ after whipping him without 
mercy, pushed him out of the orchard, and 
bid him begone. 



Smart-ing. Ex.treme* Wam-ing. 

BliDd.«d. Torwtoxe. Fa-vour. 

Hit-ting. A-laim. Shin-ing. 

Smabting now with pain, and almost 
blinded by his tears, he ran to get away from 
the false and cruel boys, who were making 
sport of what th^y had caused him to suffer, 
when one, still more wicked than the rest, 
threw a great stone after him, which, hitting 
his ankle-bone, gave him such exquisite tor- 
ture, that he sunk on the ground, not able 
to proceed a step further. The boys made 
oflP, in akum at what they had done, and 
Frank, in terror and in pain, sat sobbing on 
a stone, till he was found by his father, who 
had been searching for him in the greatest 
distress. 
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His father took him home, wanned and 
fed him, and healed hb bruises, ^ough, after 
such extreme bad conduct, he could not 
esteem and caress him like a good child. It 
was happy for Frank Lawless, that he took 
the warning of that day. He had gained 
nothing but shame, pain and sorrow, by his 
choice of wicked friends, and {romthat time 
lie chose with more wisdom. Good conduct 
brought him back hia father's favour, and 
now at ten o' clock at night, when the moon 
and stars were shining in the sky, and the 
air was cold and frosty, Frank Lawless was 
always snug in bed, like the rest of the good 
children of the little village of Newton. 




KITTY SMITH ; 



THB WAY TO BE HAPPY. 




Kh-tf. Wa-tar. 8up.p«r. 

Idft«d> Ton-pie. Hnm-ble. 

Phch-er. CIdmJ;. Dvdl-ing. 

" It is a fine thing to be rich," eaid Kitty 
Smi^, with a deep srgh, as she lifted up her 
pitcher to go to the well for water. — " Yes," 
said her motheri " it is a fine thing to be 
rich, but it is a fat better thing to be good." 

Now Kitty Smith ViaA \»en ^Vbxv&w^ *x 
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the door of the cottage, and had seen Miss 
Lucy Temple go past in her father^s coach 
drawn by four fine black horses ; and Kitty 
just then was very much tired, for she had 
been walking many miles that day, to carry 
home some shirts, which a lady had given to 
her mother to make. Kitty's mother had 
once fallen down and broke her leg, and 
after that time she was never able to walk 
at all; but she could work well with her 
needle, and sat closely to it from morning 
till night Kitty's father went out to labour 
in the fields ; and Kitty kept the cottage in 
order, and used to wait on her lame mother. 
She always took care to have her Other's 
supper ready for him at night; and when 
she saw him coming from his daily labour, 
she used to run to meet him^ and with a 
smiling face welcome him home. His heart 
was then glad : he would kiss his dear Kitty, 
and thank God that she was so good a child. 
Then^ with her father seated on one side of 
the clean hearth, her mother on the other, 
herself sitting between them, and their 
brown bread and new milk on the table, 
who could he more happy than this humble 
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little girl and her parents in their lowly 
dwellilig ? 



Clean-ed. Nim*ble. De-lighu 

Tiench-er. G^-thcr. Peo-ple. 

Break-fast. Nose-gay. Cheer-fiil. 

In the morning Kitty rose with the sun ; 
and having cleaned her trenchers and milk- 
bowls, and helped her mother to get up, 
she used to carry her father his breakfast to 
the field before she ate her own ; and as she 
skipped back with a light heart and a nimble 
step^ she would sing like a little sky-lark, or 
stop to gather a nosegay of wild flowers to 
please her mother, who had not the power 
to walk out and see them growing in the 
hedges. Kitty had good health and a 
happy mind, for she was content and never 
idle. She always found something to do 
that was useful to one or the other of her 
parents, and their praises were her delight 
and her joy. The people in the village 
called her clever Kitty; and the Uttle 
cottage girl, with her kind heart and cheer- 
ful temper, was as happy as the day was 
]ong. 
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KtTTY SMITH. 




Wea^. 


SU-ly. 


Neu-er. 


Bun-die. 


Hdp^. 


Coach-es. 



This lasted for some time ; but at length 
Kitty saw Miss Temple riding in her coach, 
and as she was very weary with her long 
walk, and having had a great bundle to 
carry, she began to wish she was Miss Tem- 
ple. And this thought so filled the silly girl's 
miad^ that, as she went out of the cottage 
with her pitcher to fetch water, she did not 
hear her mother call to her, who wanted to 
be helped nearer the window, that she might 
have more light to see to do her work by. 

For the first time in her life Kitty did not 
think of her mother or her father ; but when 
she got to the well, and had filled her pitcher, 
she sat down to think of fine coaches, fine 
frocks, and fine ladies ; and she sat so long 
that it grew dark. 



Jump-ed. Ba-con. Do-ing. 

Hur-ry. Cab-bage. Be-sidc. 

On a sudden, Kitty jumped up to go 

home, but in her hurry she threw down the 

pitcher, and broke it. All the water was 

spilled, and she had nothing left to carry 
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water in, though she koew there was none 
at home to dress her fatber^s supper. — Now 
on that very night Kitty's &ther wished to 
have 8 bit of bacon and some cabbage boiled 
for his supper, as a sort of treat, and when 
she thought of that, she felt a shame of what 
she had been doing beside the well. She ran 
towards the cottage with great speed, but 
met her &ther by the way. He had come 
home very himgry, when, instead of his sup- 
per being ready, he found the 6re quite gone 
out, and bis poor wife lying on the floor. — 
She had fallen down in trying to get to the 
window, and was unable to rise again. He 
helped her up, and then went in haste to 
look for Kitty, who he thought must have 
come to some harm. 





KiTpr blushed when she met her father. 
It was the first time she had ever seen his 
face without joy; hut now she could not 
look at him, and she felt a pain in her heart, 
for she knew she had done wrong. She ran 
home, and the sight of her poor mother, 
who was much hurt by the fall, made her 
heart ache more and more. It was too late 
also to go out to fetch milk ; there was nei- 
ther fire nor water in the cottage to dress 
the bacon and cabbage ; and her father, 
after a hard day's work, was forced to go to 
bed without any supper. 
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For his part, he could not tell what was 
the matter with Kitty ; but her mother, who 
had heard her say, ** It is a fine thing to be 
rich,^ knew that envy had crept into her 
bear($'and she said to her, — ^^ My dear child, 
we cannot all be rich, but we can all be 
good. Let us be content with our lot, for 
that will make us happy, though we are 
poor and humble. It is not being rich that 
makes people happy ; it is doing one^s duty. 
You, Kitty, were as happy this morning as 
the richest person on earth, for you had no 
envy in your heart ; you were content, and 
you did not neglect your duty. What are 
you now, my child ?^ — Kitty could only 
answer with her tears, and she cried till she 
fell asleep. 



Mor-row. Ni-iiiM|. Pain-fuL 

Re-pair. Hate-fuL Twen.ty. 

On the morrow, Kitty rose very early, 
that she might repair her fault; she put 
all things in the nicest order ; but when she 
went td the field with her father's break- 
fast, she did not skip and sing as she had 
used to do, for that vile Yiatefex\fe^\w%^'i&R^ 
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Envy makes the heart sad and heavy. Kitty 
tried to get rid of it, and in a little time she 
vas aa happy and content as ever. She then 
found it was not half so painful to work hard, 
or to walk a long way and carry great biui- 
dlei, as to feel envy, and wish and grieve for 
what she could not have : so now, if Miss 
Tetnpie drove by in her coach twenty times 
a day, happy Kitty thought of nothing but 
her duty, and of being a comfort to her 
poor parents, who loved her so dearly. 




MISS LUCY TEMPLKi 

THE lECOKD VAIT OF 

THE WAY TO BE HAPPV. 




Ik Kitty Smith had lired a week with 
Miu Temple, she would have seen that 
being rich does not alwayi make people 
happy. 

Hias Lucy Temple had a fine krge 
hoiue to tive in, which ka& gn&«xa, <3it^ 
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chards, and pleasure-grounds round about it. 
She had a handsome coach to ride in. She 
wore fine muslins, and laces, and ribands. 
She had many servants to wait on her ; and 
yet she was not happy, for she had a fretful 
temper. Nothing pleased her long. What 
she thought was charming one hour, she 
could not endure in her sight the next ; and 
she was always wanting and wishing for 
something or other that she had not got. 
The servants were forced to obey her, but 
she well knew they di4 not love her. No, 
no one loved her ; for a fretful peevish tem- 
per is hateful to every person. Her mother 
was dead ; but she had a governess to instruct 
her in spelling, reading, writing, French, 
English, and all sorts of fine works; and 
masters came to teach her to sing, and play, 
and dance ; but she did not improve under 
any of them, for she was idle, and would not 
take the pains or trouble to learn, and that 
made her father very angry with her. Indeed, 
her bad conduct grieved him so much, that 
he often wished she was not his child. 





MISS LUCY TEMPLE. 


So-jdiy. 


Grave-ly. 


Grum-bling 


Mount-ed. 


Sick-ly. 


Sigh-ing. 


Po-ny. 


Ma-nage. 


Fret-ting. 


Trot-ting. 


Lis-ten. 


Sick-ness. 
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One day, when Miss Temple was riding 
out in the coach, she met Miss Sophy 
Willis mounted upon a grey pony^ and 
trotting gravely along the. road. Fronl 
that moment nothing would serve Miss 
Temple but a horse to ride upon. Her 
father was not willing she should have one, 
because she was a weak and sickly little girl, 
and had not strength enough to manage a 
horse. He therefore told her that Sophy 
Willis was tall and strong, and had been 
used to riding a long time, and could do 
it safely; but that she, who was not fit 
to manage a horse, should be content with 
having a coach to ride in, which for his 
part he thought a far better thing. Miss 
Temple would not listen to reason. She 
now hated the coach because Miss Willis 
had a horse. All day long she was grum- 
bUng, and sighing, and frettfaigi and wish- 
ing for a grey pony. She coidd not sleep 
ai night for the envy that fiWed Vet Xyt^'asXs 
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and she grew pale and thin, and seemed 
likely to have a fit of sickness. 



Per-verse. Fu-ture. Tem-ple. 

Daugh-ter. So-lemn. Chii-ded. 

Ap-ply. Teach-er. Head-strong. 

Mr. Temple, this perverse young lady^s 
father, was sorry to see his daughter in this 
state ; and at last he said he would buy her 
a horse, if she would only ask to ride on it 
when he pleased, and would apply in future 
more closely to her learning. She gave her 
word and solemn promise that she would 
obey him and her teachers. But such chil- 
dren as Miss Temple, who will not be guided 
by reason, and are headstrong, sullen, selfish, 
and perverse, do not mind breaking their 
promise. 










HUS LOCY TEMPLE. 




8«d-dle. Hii-timk. Oeiit>lf. 

SDo-ked. fljier. Gol-lop. 

Pol-Wd. Tri-umph. Pie.venU 

The horse was bought. — It was a pretty 
pony ; and both that and the side-saddle 
were much more handsome than those Miss 
Willis rode upon. Miss Temple walked 
round and round the pony, stroked and 
patted him, and felt so glad, that she thought 
she was quite happy. But she mistook ; 
she was not happy, she was only proud of 
having something finer than her neighbours 
had. The triumph of pride does not last 
long. — When she was lifted up on the 
pony, her lather bid the groom lead him 
gentiyabout the grounds; Isut x^vw^xi'wA. 
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please Miss Temple ; she wanted to trot and 
gallop like Miss Willis^ and to show her 
fine pony in the high roads ; and when her 
&ther told her it would be some time before 
he would suffer her to manage the horse by 
herself, all her pleasure was at an end, and 
she was just as wretched as ever. The next 
day she would not ride at all, nor look at the 
pony; but the day after, her father went 
out to dinner, and then Miss Lucy gave 
orders that the pony should be got ready 
for her to ride. Her governess was also 
gone out; so there was no one to prevent 
the headstrong girl from taking her own 
way. 



Wag'gon. Laugh-ing. Gent-ly. 

Awk-ward. Vex-ed. Ri-der. 

Off then she went into the high road, 
among all the coaches, carts, waggons, and 
chaises ; but not being used to ride, she sat 
in so awkward a manner on the saddle^ that 
the people who met her fell a laughing. 
This vexed the young lady^ and she pulled 
the bridle this way and that, so that the 
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poor pony knew not what she meant, nor 
which way he was to go; and, being teazed 
and hurt by his bad rider, he at last began 
to rear, kick, and plunge. Before the groom 
could come to her-aid. Miss Lucy Temple 
was thrown &om her horse upon s great heap 
of flint stones, and so badly cut and bruised, 
that for three whole weeks she was in con- 
stant pain and anguish. 

Such was the result of envy and a fretful 
temper. Who would not rather try to be 
content, like happy Kittv Smith, than, by 
peevish and useless wishes, become as hate- 
fUl and wretched as Miss Lucy Temple ? 




JANE AND JUMPER. 




Jump^. 


Live-ly. 


SoA. 


Nar-row. 


Healih-y. 


Dwn.^. 


No-ble. 


Beau.ty. 


TriJe. 


Bo-veL 


M^r,. 


Noi.-y. 



Ih a green, narrow, shady lane, not far 
from the noble manor-house of Sir John 
Howard, stood a small hut or hovel, in 
which there dwelt old Mary Hudson, her 
daughter Jane, and her dog Jumper. 

Mary was a good woman, though very 
poor, and Jane was a clean, lively, healthy, 
aad pretty little jprl. Jumiper "mietd VvaA 
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no beauty to boast of, but Mary and Jane 
were both as fond of him, as though he 
had been as handsome as Lady Howard's 
fat French lap-dog, with his white curling 
silky coat, that always lay on a sofa, 
was fed with dainty bits from the hands of 
his mistress, and^ when she took the air, 
was carried in the arms of a footman. Now 
Jumper was a large rough black dog, and 
as he got very little tor eat, he was meagre 
and thin, which did not add to his beauty. 

Though Jumper was quiet enough when 
other people came to the cottage, yet when 
Lady Howard called, which she sometimes 
did to give Mary a trifle of money, he 
would bark and make a sad noise. Per- 
haps he did not like to see Floss, the lap- 
dog, carried in a man's arms, but thought 
he might as well walk; or perhaps the 
footman had treated him iU. Whethen 
either of these things were or were not the 
case I cannot tell; but certain it is, that 
Jumper was always noisy and ill-behaved 
when Floss was brought to the cottage; 
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Bark-ing. Ba-by. La^y. 

Your-sdf. Un-hurt. Tieat-ment. 

Screaming. Gaf-fer. Sa-ved. 

One day Lady Howard said, I wonder^ 
Mary Hudson, that you do not get rid of 
|;hat ugly barking cur. You can scarcely 
find food for yourself, and can have nothing 
to spare for his support. Give him away, 
or, if no one will take the ugly creature, you 
had better have him drowned. Ah ! no, my 
Lady, said Mary Hudson, I could not part 
with poor Jumper ; for when my Jane was 
first able to walk, she fell into a deep pond, 
and while I was screaming and crying for 
help, and thinking my poor child was gone 
for ever. Jumper came, sprung into the 
water, laid hold of her clothes, and brought 
the poor baby out unhurt. He was then 
Gaffer Hunt's dog, and was not very well 
used, so I begged him of Gaffer Hunt, my 
Lady ; for though I halve but little food to 
give him, yet he is better off here with kind 
treatment, than he was where he had both 
hard fare and hard blows. I hope your 
Ladyship will not think I do yiTOTv^\x\V)^\\m^ 
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grateful even to a dog that saved the Ufe of 
mjr child. 




Hud-Kln. 


Li^ai. 


MarJKt 


Sto-ry. 


Ta<r^. 


lU^^ea. 


Prii«*i 


Ww-ver. 


Quai.reL 



Lady Howard, having heard this story, 
prused Mary Hudson''B kindness to her dog, 
and after that time she often sent cold meat 
to the cottage, of which Jumper always had 
a share. 

Mary Hudson got her living hy spinning 
flax into thread, which is woven into linen 
cloth to make shirts, ah\fta, ftVeeXa, XKi'v^^t 
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and many other useful things. When she 
had spun a quantity of thread, Jane put it 
in a basket, and carried it to the weaver, who 
paid her for it, and with that money she 
went to market, and bought bread and po- 
tatoes. Jumper always went with her ; and 
when Jane's arm was tired with the weight 
of the basket, she used to set it down, and 
Jumper would take it up with his teeth, and 
carry it as far as he was able. When they 
had not to go to the weaver's, or to the 
market-town, they used to run races up and 
down the lane, or Jumper would fetch and 
carry to please his little mistress. They 
were a most loving pair of playfellows, and 
never knew what it was to quarrel. 



Bu-sy. Slo-ping. Rub-biflh. 

Spin-ning. Di^. Howl-ed« 

Ob-serve. Pas-sage. Re-built 

The cottage that Mary Hudson lived in 

wanted repair; but Mary, who was busy 

all day long at her spinning wheel, did not 

observe that the roof of her hut was likely 

to give way ; so one mghl, "wView daa wvd 
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Jane were in bed, and Jumper asleep by 
the door, down came the whole roof of the 
cottage. It must have killed them both, 
only it fell in such a way that it lay sloping 
over the bed, and did not touch them. — 
Yet they were quite shut up, and must 
have died for want of air in a very short 
time, but for the care of Jumper. The dog 
was also not hurt, and soon scratched him- 
s^lf a passage through the rubbish. He had 
no sooner got out, than away he ran to the 
manor-house, and there he howled and 
scratched at the door till he was heard by 
some of the family. The coachman got up, 
and came down with a whip to drive him 
away ; but as soon as he opened the door, 
Jumper seized him by the coat, and tried to 
pull him towards the cottage. The man 
beat him off, yet still he came back, howled 
and cried, and seemed to beg for help. The 
gardener at length came down, and said he 
was sure something was wrong at the cottage, 
and that he would follow the dog to learn the 
meaning of his cries. He did so, and found 
the cottage fallen down, and Mary Hudson 
and Jane buried under the luVxvs. TVxt^^ ov 
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four active men soon dug them out; anil 
Oh, what a joyful meeting took place be- 
tween them and Jumper, who in this instance 
had saved tvFo lives ! 

Lady Howard took Mary and Jane into 
her own house till the cottage could be re- 
built ; and ever after her Ladyship was more 
fond of ugly, faithful Jumper, than of hand- 
some Floss, the useless lap-dog. 




THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 




" Now, my dear boy and girl/ saiti their 
aunt to Charles and Helen Laurie, " you 
are come to stay a whole fortnight with me, 
and we must take care not to mis-spond our 
time, for not all the art of man can restore 
one day that is lost. You, Charles, shall 
practise your drawing, while Helen works, 
and then, while I hear Helen spell and read, 
you may write. Each day of our lives 
should be made some good use of; and 
whiJe we are young, and \iKve VftAfe %»&■ 
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strength, we ought to learn all those things 
which we may wish to know when we are 
grown old." 

Charles and Helen Laurie now ran in 
search of their books, which were soon 
found, as they were laid in the right place ; 
and then they sat down to their tasks, glad 
to please their aunt, and quite certain that 
to learn to be wise and good was the best 
thing in the world. 



Pret-ty. Pop-lar. Li-Iac. 

Hed-ges. Bush.«8. Blos«8om« 

At the hour of noon, when the clock had 
struck twelve, theiir aunt told them to leave 
their books, put on their hats, and go out to 
walk with her. They went through some 
fields, and down a pretty lane, and in the 
hedges on each side were tall oak, elm, and 
poplar trees, that made the lane look like a 
grove, and kept them from the rays of the 
sun. At length they came to a small, neat» 
white house, that stood on a green lawn, and 
had bushes of lilac blos&onv^ Wfote the 
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windows, with a large fish-pond at the end 
of it The house had rails before it, and 
Charles and Helen went with t^heir aunt 
through a gate, that was made of the tools 
that men work with in the fields, such as a 
rake, a spade, a hoe, and a scythe. 



Look-ing. Seem-ed. See-ing. 

Ha-zel. Joy-ous. Lu-cas. 

In the house they saw a fine-looking boy 
of ten years of age, with light brown hair, 
hazel eyes, and cheeks as red as a rose. He 
came up to Charles and Helen, and shook 
hands with them, and seemed joyous at see- 
ing them, but did not say a word. They 
thought it strange that lie did not speak 
to them; and at last Charles said to him, 
" Your lawn would be a good place to play 
at trap-ball on, if it were not for the fish- 
pond that is so near it. Do you play at 
trap-ball, sir 7" 

The boy, whose name was Lucas, put his 
hand to his mouth, shook his head, got up 
&om bis cbair^ went for a ^\a\ie« vrto\fc cipsv \v. 
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and gave it to Charles, who read these 
words: " I cannot speak to you. I do not 
hear what you say to me. I am a poor deaf 
and dumb boy i but 1 shall be glad to please 
you, now you have been so kind as to come 
to see me. Pray write down on this slate 
what you wish me to do." 




WriWeo. Think- ing. Pei-fonu. 

Charles took the slate, and when Helen 
read the words that were written on it, her 
eyes were full of tears, to think that such a 
sweet boy should be deaf and dumb. But 
Charles hung his head ; for Lucas wrote so 
£ae a band, that he did not. Wke \a «hnm 
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that he could not perform as well. Helen 
knew what Charles was thinking of, for she 
had heard him found fault with^ and had 
seen him write when he did not take pains 
to learn to write a fine hand ; so she went 
to the hall-door, and made a sign to Lucas^ 
as much as to say they would like to go out. 



Dung-hill. . Swim-ming. Smal-lest. 

Dip-ping. Ghrunt-ing. In-sect 

Lucas led them round the lawn to the 
fish-pond ; and that they might see the fish, 
he threw in some pieces of bread to make 
the fish jump up to catch the bread in their 
mouths. He next took them to the back of 
the house, to show them the farm-yard: 
there they saw cocks and hens on the dung- 
hill, ducks and geese dipping or swimming 
in the pond, pigs grunting, cows, calves, and 
a pet lamb, who, as soon as he saw them, 
came out of a barn, and ran up to Lucas, 
that he might stroke and play with him; 
but he was full of tricks, and when Charles 
or Helen went near him, he «ltoNta Xo >a\iXX 
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them with his young horns. He would not 
eat out of their hands ; but he took all that 
Lucas gave him. In the same barn that the 
lamb came out of, was a goat with two young 
kids. The goat, the kids, the lamb, the 
calves, all were fond of Lucas, for he had a 
kind heart, and would not hurt the smallest 
insect. 



Mo-ment. Gen-tle. Kind-ness. 

Stay-ed. Tem-per. Can-not. 

Charles and Helen stayed that day to 
dine with Lucas, of whom they grew more 
and more fond each moment that they were 
with him. He was a boy of a sweet gentle 
temper, and won the kindness of all who 
came to his house. He drew as well as he 
wrote, and knew all the things that a deaf 
and dumb boy could learn. He had a box* 
of tools, and had made a bird-cage, and a 
neat desk to write on. It is a sad thing to 
be deaf and dumb, for much of what bovs 
learn at school, and which it is right to know, 
cannot be taught to a deat atvA. &u\£&) ^\vM. 
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Charles told his aunt Laurie^ as they went 
home at night, that when he had grown to 
be a man^ he would love Lucas^ and try to 
be of use to him^ since blind or deaf and 
dumb men must want some one to guide and 
take care of them. 

It is a sad thing not to see^ or not to speak 
and hear; so that all boys and girls who 
have their sight and speech should be glad 
to make the best use of them. They should, 
while they are yoUng, do what they are told 
by their friends is right to be done, and then, 
when they grow up, they can be of great use 
in the world. A fool, a dunce, or a bad man, 
does harm, and not good in the world. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



FOOLISH FEARS. 




Ch-n. 


Eu-wlg. 


Tu-mult. 




Bee-tle. 


De-Tour. 


Hk-bii. 


iMect. 


CoUD-tTf. 


Spi.d«. 


W«ii.«c«. 





Clasa Hammond had a silly habit of 
screaming when she saw a spider, an earwig, 
a beetle, a moth, or any kind of insect ; and 
the sound of a mouse behind the wainscot 
of the room made her suppose she should 
die with fright. The persons with whom 
she lived used to pity het fuv tjein^ i€«a\d, 
and that made her fond of iVm; svW^ IvikV, wt 
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that she became worse daily, and kept the 
house in a constant tumiilt and uproar ; for 
she would make aa much noise about the 
approach of a poor insect not much larger 
than the head of a pin, as if she had seen 
half-a-dozen hungry wolves coming with 
open jaws to devour her. 

Clara Hammond was once asked by Mrs. 
Wilson, a very good lady, to go with her 
into the country, and Clara was much pleased 
at the thought of going to a house where 
there was a charming garden and plenty of 
nice fruit. But the country is a sad place 
for people who encourage such foolish fears, 
because one cannot walk in a garden or field 
without seeing numbers of harmless insects. 




FOOLISH FEARS. 




Clui-ler. 


Trip-piog. 


Fr«n-tJc 


FIow^. 


Tn-iOT. 


Kiuh^ 


Per^Aune. 


Creq^tog. 


FoR-moat. 



Mrs. Wilson, with her coach full of 
guests, arrived at her country-house just 
before dinner, and as soon as that ineal was 
over, Clara begged leave to go out into the 
shrubbery. It was a channing place ; and 
Clara was quite delighted with the clusters 
of toses and aU the sweet-smelling shrubs 
and flowers that seemed to perfume the air. 
But as she was tripping along, behold on a 
sudden a frog hopped, across the path. It 
was out of sight in a moment; yet Claia 
could go no further ; she stood still and 
shrieked with terror. At the same instant 
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« 

she ^aw a slug creeping upon her frock, and 
she now screamed in such a frantic manner 
that her cries reached the house. The com- 
pany rushed out of the dining parlour^ and 
the servants out of the kitchen. Mrs. WiU 
son was foremost^ and in her haste to see 
what was the matter, she stumbled over a 
stone, and fell with such violence against a 
tiree, that it cut her head dreadfully ; she was 
covered with a stream of blood, and was 
taken up for dead. 



Scom-ful-ly. Re-pent-ed. A-larm-ing. 

Ter-ri-ble. Un-mean4ng. Pro-mi-aed. 

Bit-ter-ly. £-qual-ly. £n-oou-rage. 

Jt was .soon known that the sight of a slug 
and a frog was all that ailed Miss Clara, and 
then how angry and scornfully did every one 
look at her, to think that her folly had been 
the cause of such a terrible disaster. Clara 
Hammond had not a bad heart, and when 
she heard Mrs. Wilson^s groans of pain while 
the doctors were dressing her wounds, she 
wept bitterly, and sorely repented her silly 
unmeaning fears. 

Mrs. Wilson was in great datig«t ^ot Tsi^dxv^ 
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days, and Clara crept about the house in the 
most forlorn manner, for no one took any 
notice of her, and she dared not go out in the 
garden, for fear still of meeting s6me mighty 
monster of a snail, or something equally 
alarming. At length Mrs. Wilson grew 
better, and then she sent for Clara to her 
room, and talked to her very kindly and very 
wisely, on the folly of fearing things which 
had not the power to hurt her, and which 
were still more afraid of her than she could 
be of them ; and with reason, since she was 
stronger, and had far more power to hurt and 
give pain, than a thousand frogs or mice had. 
Clara promised that she would try to get 
the better of her fault, and she soon proved 
that her promise was sincere. 



Cham-ber. 


Ceil-ing. 


Slip-ped. 


Fa-tigue. 


For-bore. 


Stoop-ed. 


DLvert. 


Nib-bling. 


Re-treat 


Spin-ning. 


Trem-bled. 


Pru-dence. 



One day she was with Mrs. Wilson in her 

chamber, and this good lady being fatigued 

and sleepy, gave Clara a book of pretty 

stories to divert her, and begged the little 
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girl would make no noise while she slept. 
Mrs. Wilson lay down on the bed, and Clara 
sat on a stool at some little distance. All 
was as still'as possible ; and after some time, 
as Clara chanced to lift her eyes from her 
book, she saw not far from her a spider, who 
was spinning his web up and down from the 
ceiling. She was just going to scream, when 
she thought of the mischief she had already 
done to Mrs. Wilson, and she forbore. At 
the same moment, as she turned her head to 
the other side, a little gray mouse sat on the 
table, nibbling some crums of sweet-cake 
that had been left there. Clara now trembled 
from head to foot, but she had so much power 
over herself, that she neither moved nor cried 
out. This effort, though it cost her some 
pain at first, did her good ; for in a minute . 
or two she left off ti*embling. Her fear went 
away by degrees, and then she could observe 
and wonder at the curious manner in which 
the spider spun long lines of thread out of 
its own mouth, and made them fast to each 
other and the wall, just as he pleased ; and 
could also admire the sleek coat and bright 
eyea of the little gray mouse otv \)aa \s&J^<i» 
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CUra's book slipped from ber Up, and as 
she stooped to catch it, that it might not faU 
on the floor, she was seen by the two visitore, 
who instantly fled away to their retreats in 
the greatest fright possible. Neither spider 
nor gray mouse appeared again that day; 
and erer after Clara Hammond had courage 
and prudence, and took care not to do mia- 
chief to others, nor deprive herself of plea- 
sure, by the indulgence of foolish fears. 




THE BAD FAMILY. 




rw.i*« 


y«»,g..t 


Fm.n, 


H„jj 


I.dle. 


I...e;. 


Oree^dj. 


Rich-ud. 


Sa-iBh. 



There is a certain street in a certain 
town (no matter for its name) in which 
there are two handsome houses of equal 
size." The owners of these houses have 
each six children, and the neighbours have 
named one the Bad Family, and the other 
the GrooD Family. 

In the Bad Family there are three hoys 
and three girls ; and the servants, who are 
always much teazed and \cxe4. '«\«.ti '^•i.'j 
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live where there are naughty children, speak 
of them thus : — the eldest they call Fight- 
ing Harry, the second Greedy GEORaE, 
and the youngest Idle Richard : the eldest 
girl 16 nicknamed Careless Fanny, the next 
Lying Lucy, and the youngest Selfish 
Sarah. 



Box-br. Con-quer. Prac-tice. 

Bloo-dy. Quar-rel. Vul-gar. 

Master Henry indeed well deserves his 
title, for he thinks it a mighty fine thing 
to be a great boxer, and takes great pride 
and -pleasure in having a black eye or a 
bloody nose. This does not proceed from 
courage ; no, no : courage never seeks 
quarrels, and is only active to repel insult, 
protect the injured, and conquer danger; 
but Harry would be one of the first tb fly 
from real danger, or to leave the helpless 
to shift for themselves. He knows that he 
is very strong, and that few boys of his age 
can match him, so he picks quarrels on 
purpose to fight, because his great strength 
and his constant practice make him almost 
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sure to conquer. All his school-fellows hate 
hhn^ for such a boy can neither have a good 
temper, a good heart, nor good manners. 
It is a pity he should be sent to school, for 
learning is thrown away upon him : he will 
be fit only to live with men that sweep the 
streets, or drive carts and waggons, for with 
such coarse and vulgar habits, gentlemen 
will not endure him in then* company. 



Mor-seL Su-gar. O-range. 

Sli-ly. Rai-tin, Glut-ton. 

Ho-ney. Pa-ring. Peep-ing. 

George, the second boy, is always 
thinking of eating and drinking. He fol- 
lows the cook from place to place, to know 
what nice things she ha9 got in her pantry. 
When there is any dainty on the dinner- 
tabl^ his greedy eyes are fixed. on it from 
the moment he sits down, till he is helped, 
and then he grudges every morsel that any 
one else puts in his mouth. In his eager- 
ness to get more than his own proper share, 
he crams great pieces into his mouth till he 
is almost choaked, and the le^x^ *dx^ ^^x^^ 
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from his eyes. He will get slily into the 
store-room, and steal honey, sugar, or rai- 
sins ; and in the pantry he picks the edges 
of the tarts and pies, and does a number of 
other mean tricks. When there is company 
at dinner, he watches the parlour-door till 
they leave it, and before the servants have 
time to clear the table, he sips up all the 
drops of wine that are left in the glasses, 
and will even eat the parings of apples and 
pears that lie on the dessert plates. If he 
has an orange or a cake, he runs into some 
dirty hole to eat it, for fear his brothers and 
sisters should ask for a piece. If he has any 
fnoney given him, he spends it all at once, 
and crams and eats till he can scarcely move. 
This greedy boy is always watched and 
suspected. No one will trust him in a gar- 
den, for he would eat till he made himself 
sick, or tear down the branches of the trees 
to get at the fruit. Nor can he be allowed 
to pay any visits, for the manners of a glut- 
ton give great offence to all well-bred peo- 
ple. He has a sallow ugly look, and is al* 
ways peeping and prying about, like a beast 
watching for its prey. 
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A.gaiQ8t. 


Youn-ger. 


Blockwhead. 


Drawl-ing. 


Yawn-ing. 


Bur-then. 


Ghi-ziiig. 


Piling. 


Scom-ed. 



9S 



Idle Richard^ the third son of the Bad 
Family, is a great dunce. Yet he is very 
capable of learning well, if he chose to take 
the trouble, but he is fond of idleness and 
of nothing else. In the morning when he 
is called, though he knows it is time to get 
up, he will lie still, and after he has been 
called again and again, he is never ready in 
time for breakfast. At his meals he lolls 
upon the table, or against the back of his 
chair, and is just as slow and drawling in 
his manner of eating as in his learning. 
When he is sent to school, instead of look- 
ing at his book, he is gazing all round the 
room, or cutting bits of sticks with his 
knife i sometimes he lays his head down on 
the desk and falls asleep, and then pretends 
to have the head-ache to excuse his idleness. 
His master is obliged often to punish him, 
and then for an hour or two he will learn 
very well, but next day he gets back to all 
his idle tricks, and does nothing ; so that he 
is far below many boys that axeta\\!c\i^Qivnv.^x 
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than himself. When other children go to 
play, he sits still or lies down upon the 
ground: he can take no pleasure, for he 
hates the trouble of moving, and there he 
sits yawning and pining for want of some- 
thing to do. When he walks, be drags his 
feet along, as if they were too heavy to lift 
up. His clotlies are always dirty, for he 
will not brush them: his eyes are dull and 
heavy: he looks like a clown and speaks 
like a blockhead. Idle Richard is a burthen 
to himself, and scorned by every body. 




THE BAS family. 




Thim-ble. 

Scls-sanu 



Miss Fanny has got the title of Careless, 
because sbe minds no one thing that she 
ought. If she goes out to walk, she is sure 
to lose one of hei* gloves, or lets her bonnet 
blow ofF into the mud, or steps into the 
middle of some filthy puddle, because she is 
staring about, and not minding which way 
she goes. At home, when she should go to 
work, her needle-book, or bet thimble, or 
her scissars cannot be found: though she 
has a work-basket to put all these things in, 
they are never in the right place. 
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Gra-vy. 


Un-dress. 


Gtea-sy. 


Tum-ble. 


Neat-ly. 


Gan^e. 


BuUter. 


Fcdd-ing. 


Slat-tem. 



At dinner she does not observe how her 
plate stands on the table, and perhaps her 
meat and all the gravy tumble inta her lap. 
If she has a glass of wine, she spills it on 
her frock : if she hands a plate of bread and 
butter to any one, she is sure either to drop 
the plate, or to let the bread and butter fall 
upon the carpet. She wears very coarse 
clothes, for she cannot be trusted with 
good ones. At night, when she undresses 
to go to bed, she throws her frock on a 
chair or the ground, instead of folding it 
neatly up, so that it is tumbled and not fit 
to put on the next morning. If she writes, 
she throws the ink about her clothes : if she 
tears a hole in her frock, she does not take 
a needle and thread to mend it directly, but 
pins it up; then perhaps the pin pricks 
her half a dozen times in an hour, and 
tears three or four more holes in the frock. 
If she has a book lent to her, she will 
let it fall in the dirt, or drop the grease 
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of the candle upon the leaves. She is al- 
ways a slattern, and always dirty: she is 
a disgrace to herself, and a burthen to her 
friends. 



Ly-ing. Ac-oount. li-aif. 

Shock-ing. De-pend. Point-ed. 

What a shocking name the next is,--* 
Lying Lucy ! It is dreadful to think that 
any one should deserve to be so called, but 
this wicked little girl deserves it, for she 
has no sense of honour, and seldom speaks 
the truth. Even when she does say what is 
true, on account of her having told falsehoods 
6o long, people know not how to believe her : 
for who can depend upon the word of a 
liar? If she would forbear for a whole 
month to tell a lie, there would be hopes of 
her amendment, and then her word might be 
taken. But till she leaves off this shameful 
practice, she must expect to be shunned, 
and pointed at with scorn wherever she goes. 
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Play-thing. Go-ver. Vi-ces. 

Moul-dy. Be-faL Shun-ned. 

Selfish Sarah loves no one but herself'^ 
and no one loves her. She will not let her 
brothers, or sisters, or any other child play 
with her toys, even if she is not using them. 
She hoards up her playthings, and cannot 
amuse herself with them, for fear another 
should touch them. If she has more sweet- 
cake or fruit than she can eat, she puts it 
by, and lets it spoil and get mouldy, ra- 
ther than give it away; or if she sees a 
poor child begging in the streets, without 
shoes, stockings, or clothes to cover him, 
she will not part with a halfpenny to buy 
him a bit of bread, though she is told that 
he is starving with hunger. She never as- 
sists any one, never feels for distress or pain 
that befals any one, nor is ever thankfiil or 
grateful for what is done for her. She covets 
every thing she sees, yet takes no real plea- 
sure in any thing. 

The parents of these odious children ne- 
ver look happy, nor enjoy comfort. The 
brothers and sisters nevet meet but to^ c\iiar- 
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rel, so that the house is always in an uproar. 
Each abuses the other's vices, yet take no 
pains to cure their own faults. The servants 
hate them, the neighbours despise them, 
and the house is shunned as though it had 
some dreadful distemper within. They live 
without friends ; for no prudent persons will 
suffer tiieir children to visit where they 
can learn nothing but wickedness and ili 




THE GOOD FAMILY. 




JXI-ie^taiL Pro-tecun'. En-gft-ged. 

To-gB-ibei. Op-prtn-cd. Com-pa-o;. 

VUd-lor. Peace-mn-kei. QnaJi-ty. 

What a different picture the other house 
presents to our view ! The parents of the 
Good Family are always cheerful and happy, 
the children love each other, and agree to- 
gether ; the iervants are content and eager 
to oblige, and visitors delight to come to the 
house, because they pass their time there 
with both pleasure and profit. 

Manly Edward, the eldest son, is a 
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fine youth, who makes himself the friend 
and protector of his younger brothers and 
sisters. Edward has true courage, for he 
will meet danger to help the helpless, to 
rescue the oppressed, or in defence of the 
injured; yet he tries to avoid all quarrels, 
and is very often the peace-maker among 
those who are engaged in a dispute. His 
manners are gentle and graceful. He shuns 
the company of the rude vulgar boys, yet 
Insults no one by seeming to hold them in 
contempt. It is not fine clothes or money 
that he pays respect to, it is virtue and 
good manners, and if the poorest boy in the 
schoolhas the most of these good qualities, 
he gains the most of Manly Edward's love 
and esteem. 



Stu-di-ous. Di-li-gence. At-ten-tive. 

Fa-mi47. Per-fect-ly. School-fel-low. 

Studious Arthur^ the second son of the 
Good Family, does not learn quickly, but 
what he wants of that power, he makes up 
by diligence. As he finds he cannot ^et 
his task by heart so fast as some o^^\\^«^^^ 
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he therefore fixes his whole thoughts on his 
book ; and no calls to go to play, nor any 
sort of thing, can draw hun from his lesson, 
till he has learned it perfectly. Arthur is 
seldom seen without a book in his hand; 
and if he goes out to walk, he puts one in 
his pocket, to be ready, if he should chance 
to have a few minutes to himself. He 
never wastes any time, and by that means he 
gains a great deal of knowledge. He is so 
attentive, that he never forgets what he reads 
and learns. Arthur will, no doubt, become 
a very wise man, and already he often finds 
the knowledge he has gained of great use 
to him. His parents commend him, his 
friends admire him, and his school-fellows 
respect him. 



Re-mark-ed. Wher-e-ver. Bois-te-ious. 

Po-lite-ness. Talk^-tive. Hap*pi-ne88. 

Well-bred Charles, the third son, 
is also a charming boy. He is greatly re- 
marked for his perfect good manners. He 
never forgets to behave with politeness 
wherever be is. In the com^^kxv^ oi \»& ^^ 
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rents and their friends, he is attentive to 
supply the wants of every one. He listens 
to the discourse, and when he is spoken to, 
he answers at once in a lively, ready, and 
pleasant manner, but is never forward and 
talkative. When he has a party of play- 
fellows, his mirth is not noisy and boisterous. 
He does not think, as some rude children 
do, that all play consists in screaming, shout- 
ing, tearing clothes, and knocking things to 
pieces; but finds plenty of sport for his 
little visitors without doing any of these 
things, and makes them as merry as pos- 
sible. When cakes or fruit are sent into 
the play-room, he helps his guests all round 
before he touches any himself. He places 
them in the seats nearest the fire, or in fine 
weather, where they can see the most plea- 
sant prospect. As good manners always 
arise from a good temper and a kind heart, 
which desires to maE:e others happy, so they 
are sure to promote good humour and hap- 
piness. The play-parties of Charles there- 
fore are never spoiled by disputes and quar- 
rels. His visitors come with delight, and 
leave him with regret. 
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Con-stant-ly. Of-fen-sivc. Trou-ble-soma 
De-fe-ience. Dis-gust-ing. Be.com-ing. 
Ci-vil-ly. Care-ful-ly. Na-tu-ral. 

Well-bred Charles is constantly atten- 
tive to the ease and comfort of those about 
him. He pays great respect and deference 
to people who are old. He never uses coarse 
words, nor bad language, and always speaks 
civilly to servants. He does not enter the 
parlour with dirty hands and face, nor ever 
greases his clothes, for he knows that dirty 
habits are offensive, disgusting things, and 
therefore he carefully avoids them. 

Some children put on their good manners 
with their best clothes, and think they need 
only behave well before company; but the 
politeness of such children is stiff, awkward, 
and troublesome, and they always forget 
themselves, and return to some of their vul- 
gar habits, before they leave the company. 
It is the constant practice of good manners 
at all times and in all places, that renders 
them easy, becoming, sweet, and natural, 
like those of Well-bred Charles. 
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Wor-thy. Sub-mit. Phy-«ic. 

Em-ma. Mur-mur. Bit-ter. 

Severe. Doc-tor. Ad.mire. 

The daughters of this good and happy 
family are no less worthy of praise than 
the sons. The eldest girl, whom we may 
call Patient Emma, has the misfortune 
to suffer from illness. Sometimes she has 
severe pain, yet she bears it with patience 
and fortitude. She even tries to hide what 
she feels, that she may not afflict her kind 
parents: and the instant she has a Kttle 
ease, she becomes as cheerful as any one. 
She submits without a murmur to take what 
medicines the doctors prescribe for the cure 
of her illness. She is not so foolish as to 
expect to find a pleasant taste in physic, 
but she expects that it will be of service to 
her; and she would rather have a bitter 
taste in her mouth for a few moments, than 
endure days, weeks, and months of pain 
and sickness. As peevish, fi'etful tempers 
often bring disease on the body, so a pa 
tient, even temper, not only lessens all suf- 
fering, but helps to cure the diseases of the 
body; Miss Emma thetefote "wSJ^ ^'^'k^'s^ 
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in a short time regain her health, and should 
such an event happen, what joy it will give 
to all who know, pity, and admire this excel- 
lent little girl 1 



Su.un. 


De-dine. 


lU-lievB. 


Diktutb. 


O-blig.^ 


Slnm-ber. 



Olad-lf. 

Generous Susan thinks all day long how 
she can add to the happiness of others. It 
is her greatest pleasure to relieve distress, 
to do good, and to promote the comforts of 
all around her. She watches the looks of 
her parents, that she may fly to oblige them. 
If they are going out to ride in the coach, 
and there is not room enough (qt all the 
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children^ shef will give up her placci that 
one of her brothers or sisters may go. She 
will at all times leave play, or decline paying 
a visit, to attend on Emma, her sick sister. 
She sits whole hours by her bed-side to watch 
her while she sleeps; and is careful neither 
to stir hand nor foot, lest she should disturb 
her slumbers. When awake^ she reads to 
her, talks to her^ or sings to her, if that 
seems most to amuse her. She would gladly 
bear the pain herself, if it were possible so 
to relieve poor Emma. 



Sweet-meat. Bare-foot. Neat-ly. 

Pur-chase. Mend-ed. Sat-in. 

When Susan has any money given io 
her, she does not treat herself with sweet- 
meats or toys, but buys something that 
will be useful to her brothers or sisters. At 
other times she will buy a pair of shoes 
for a poor child that goes bare-footed, or 
purchase a book for some little boy or girl 
to learn to read in. Her mamma often gives 
her old frocks and gowns to bestow on some 
distressed family; and then Susan works 
with all her might for several da^^^ \.^ 
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mend and make them up in the most useful 
manner : for she has been told that a poor 
woman, who has two or three children to 
take care of, and goes out to daily labour, 
has not time to work with her needle, 
and perhaps does not know how to do it 
properly. When Susan has mended or 
made three or four little frocks, and sees 
the children neatly dressed in them, she 
feels more delight and pleasure, than if she 
had twenty dolls of her own, clothed in silks 
and satins. Generous Susan has the bless- 
ings of the poor, and the love of all her 
family. 



Met^Tf, 


Play.thing. 


Smi-ling. 


Ag-nes. 


El-der. 


Cle-ver. 


Heal.thy. 


Hu-mour. 


Ad-vice. 


Spright-ly. 


Goodijiess. 


C!om-plaint. 



Merry Aones, the youngest child of the 
whole, is a fine, healthy, lively, sprightly, 
laughing, little girl, who feels no pain, and 
has no cause for sorrow. She is a kind of 
plaything for her elder brothers and sisters, 
who all delight in her good humour. They 
never teaze, torment, and try to put her 
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out of temper, as some children do to those 
who are younger than themselves^ but they 
commend her goodness, and strive to im- 
prove her. When they tell her not to do 
any thing, she obeys them at once ; for she 
sees that they are all gay, smiling, happy 
children, because they do what is right. 
If she wants to have what is not proper for 
her, she can bear to be denied, and skips 
away just as merry as before. This, little 
girl will become very clever, for her brothers 
aiid sisters take pleasure in teaching her what 
they have been taught, and she attends to 
their lessons, and improves by their advice. 
She knows that they are all good, and she 
wishes to be like them. 

It is a fine sight to see this Good Family 
all together ; for among them there are no 
sour looks or rude words, no murmurs, no 
complaints, or quarrels. No: all is kind- 
ness, peace, and happiness. 
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COUSm JAMES 



COUSIN THOMAS. 




Ci-ty. Ox-m. Tur-kej. 

Du-ring, Shep^lunl. Chlck-en. 

Suni-mer. Pas-ture. Pray-er. 

Soon-et. Mca-dow. Weed-cd. 



James Brown was born at a farm-house. 
He had not seen a town or a city when he 
was ten years old. 

James Brown rose ii-om his bed at six in 
the morning during the summer. The men 
and maids of a fann-houEe rise much sooner 
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than that hour, and go to their daily work. 
Some yoke the oxen to the plough, sttme 
bring the horses in from the field, some mend 
the hedges, some manure the land, some 
sow seed in the ground, and some plant 
young trees. Those who have the care of 
the sheep, and who are called shepherds, 
take their flocks from the fold, and lead 
them to their pasture on the hills, or in the 
green meadows by the running brook. The 
maids meanwhile haste to milk the cows, 
then churn the butter, put the cheese into 
the cheese-press, clean their dairy, and feed 
the pigs, geese, turkeys, ducks, and chickens. 
— James Brown did not work in the fields ; 
so when he rose from his bed, his first care 
was to wash his face and hands, to comb and 
brush his hair ; and when these things were 
done, and he had said his morning prayers, 
he went with his father about the farm, or 
weeded the garden. Garden-work was very 
proper for a boy of his age and size. ' 
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Coa-ao. 



Pa-Ted. Mus-lin. 

Mat-ble. Pic-tme. 

Fa-moui. Trum-pe(. Autiact. 

Lon-dan. Shut.ile. Aa-dior. 

Jaheb Bsown had a cousin named 
Thomas, and Thomas Brown once came to 
pay James a vi^t. The two boys were very 
glad to see each other, and TbomaB told 
James of the fiimous city of London, where 
he lived. He spoke of the spacious paved 
streets, crowded all day by throngs of peo- 
ple, and lighted at night by rows, on each 
side of the way, of glass lamps. He told 
him of the fine toy-shops, where all kinds of 
play-things for children are sold : such as 
bats, balls, kites, msitblea, tops, dnuns^ tnmk- 
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pets, whips, wheel-barrows, shuttles, dolls, 
and baby-houses. And of other great shops, 
where linens, muslins, silks, laces, and ri- 
bands fill the windows, and make quite a gay 
picture to attract the passers by. He de- 
scribed also the noble buildings, and the 
great river Thames, with its fine arched 
bridges, built of stone. He spoke of the 
immense number of boats, barges, and ves- 
sels that sail and row upon the Thames, and 
of the great ships that lie at anchor there, 
which bring stores of goods from all parts of 
the world. He told him of the King's pa- 
lace, and the Queen's palace, of the park, 
and the canal, with the stately swans that are 
seen swimming on it. 



De-icribe. £.cfao. Tow-er. 

Lof-ty. Oo-thic Ty-ger, 

Wliis-pcr. BuUd-ing. Pan-ther. 

Noil did he forget to describe Saint Paul's 
Church, with its fine choir, its lofty dome 
and cupola, and its curious whispering 
gallery, where a whisper, breathed, to. the 
waU on one side, it carried to>Mid \i^. ^^ 
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echo, and the words are heard distinctly on 
the opposite side of the gallery. He spoke 
also of Westminster Abbey, that fine old 
Gothic building, which contains a great 
number of monuments, erectedjthere to keep 
alive the remembrance of the actions of great 
-and wise men. 

He likewise told James of the Tower of 
London, which is always guarded by sol- 
diers, and in one part of which he had seen 
lions, tigers, a wolf, a spotted panther, a 
white Greenland bear, and other wild beasts, 
with many sorts of monkeys. 



Sub-j«ct. Bar-ley. Grind-ing. 

Si-lent Wil4ow. Brew-ing. 

Sta-pid. Thresh-ing. Lea-ther. 

Thomas Brown talked very fast on these 
subjects, and as James, who had nevei^ seen 
any thing of the kind, was quite silent, and 
seemed as much surprised as pleased with 
all that he heard, Thomas began to think 
his cousin was but a dull stupid sort of a 
boy. But the next morning, when they went 
. out into the fields, be found l\ia(.v3 atcv^^ h^ as 
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tnuch knowledge as himself, though not of 
the same kind. Thomas knew not wheat 
from barley, nor oats from rye ; nor did he 
know the oak-tree from the elm, nor the ash 
from the willow. He had heard that bread 
was made of corn, but he had never seen it 
threshed in a barn from the stalks, nor had 
be ever seen a mill grinding it into flour. He 
knew nothing of the manner of making and 
baking bread, of brewing malt and hops 
into beer, or of the churning of butter. 
Nor did he even know that the skins of cows, 
calves, bulls, horses, sheep, and goats, were 
made into leather. 



B&-long. Friend^ly. Twelve-month. 

Prac-tke. Ac-quire. Dwell-ing. 

James Brown perfectly knew these and 
many other things of the same nature ; and 
he willingly taught his cousin to understand 
some of the arts that belong to the practice 
of husbandry. These friendly and observing 
boys, after this time, met always once a 
year, and they were eager in their separate 
stations to acquire knowXeAg^^v VXv^X. '^^^ 
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might impart it to each other at the end of 
the twelvemonth. So that Thomas, while 
living in a crowded cityi gained a know- 
ledge of farming and all that relates to a 
country life ; and James, though dwelling a 
hundred miles from London, knew all the 
curious things that it contained. 
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CRUEL SPORT ; 

CRAZY -TOM. 




LOD^OD. 


Up-roM. 


Thro«.ing. 


Yorkshire. 


C««j. 


Gu-land. 


Huz-za. 


FI-gUK. 


SaUoir. 



As Mr. Jones was making a journey 
from the great city of London down to 
his house in Yorkshire, he stopped to 
change horses and to dine at an inn in a 
small hut pleasant village. His son and 
daughter were with him. While the waiter 
was lajring the cloth on the <Vna)et-Vi!^t 
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they heard on a sudden loud shouts^ screams, 
huzzas, and peals of laughter. Surprised at 
this uproar in a place which had seemed so 
very quiet, Mr. Jones asked the waiter what 
was the matter, and he said, in quite a careless 
manner, that it was only Crazy Tom. 

Master and Miss Jones ran to the window, 
and throwing up the sash, beheld a tall 
figure of a man, with an old ragged blanket 
wrapped about his shoulders, and upon 
his head was a sort of garland made up of 
weeds, flowers, rags, and straw. His beard 
was long, his cheeks thin and sallow, his 
eyes were red and fiery, and always rolling 
about, as though he were in great pain* 
He was bare-footed, and both his legs and 
arms were covered with wounds, scars, and 
bruises* 



Ob-ject Has-ty. Blan-ket. 

Stum-ble. For-ward. Fu-ry. 

This wretched object was followed by 

all the boys of the village. Some bawled 

after him, some pushed and pinched him, 

some threw dirt and sloxie^ aX VvVkv^ -dud 
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Bcme put sticks in his path, that he might 
stumble over them and fall down. Some-* 
times he would walk straight forward with 
hasty steps, talking to*himself, and not seem- 
ing to feel the tugs^ blows^ and pushes of 
the rude, unfeeUng crowd ; then on a sudden 
he would start, turn round, tear scraps from 
his blanket to throw at them, and foam at 
the mouth with anger against them. It was 
their wish to torment him into a fury, and 
his feeble, useless efforts to drive them away 
made new sport for them. 



Name-ly. De-vour. Band-age. 

Mad-ness. Fan-cy. Fes-ter. 

Mis-chief. Loath-some. So-lace. 

My dear children, said Mr. Jones when 
the crowd was gone past, you have now 
seen the most unhappy state to which a 
, human being can be subject, namely, that 
of madness. That poor man is mad. He 
does not know his father or his mother, nor 
any one person from another. He does 
not know right from wrong, and does mis- 
chief and injuries without knowing what 
they mean. He even knows not Yihai Vs& 
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m luMLidf , MMMd peHnps dnnks dnft he » 

nam M ongbty monaidi, though he has 

fher fiiodL dotfaes. nor a home to 

and when he creeps into the diilj aheher of i 

a |H^^«tT, soppoaes that he Ees dosm in a 
pabee. So ¥oid of all sense is he^ Aat he 
win fi^t with tlie wind, spbt at; the nin. 
and, wiiile it wets him to tlie skin, C i nriri it 

h— rP'—ial mM: hi« ^"ommMTMl QeWlH deVOOT 

■riee^ fivgs, wonns, and snails §ar fiiod, and 
diink the stinking water of a l»rth<ii—r diidi. 
Hewinmsh tfarongh dioms and branddes : 
and if any one kindljr pots lyuidages an has 
limbs^ he will tear them off; and leave the 
woonds to fester. He is ahrajs wandering, 
always restless, always in seaich rf he kmms 
■^^ ^hat, nor can erer find. Sleep mdy 

doses his eyes, joy is nemer the inmate (^ luB 
fcoeooi, and friendship, that solace of aD 

oAer cares, can he rf no use to Mm. 



^- 




DO.S not this Pirtnnr, my dear ddUren, 

MH>ve your viu ? \ ^\.^^,««,l^fi,i 
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your eyes that it does. How then must you 
abhor and despise those cruel boys who make 
themselves merry with this wretched man's 
misfortune, and find* sport in adding to his 
torments ! The wrongs that he commits are 
not sins in him, because he has lost his rea- 
son ; but theirs are crimes, for they have the 
blessing of reason to guide them, and yet 
commit wrongs. Our reason teaches us to be 
humane, to pity those who are in distress, and 
to succour the afilicted. Besides, it is a sacred 
command from God, that we should do unto 
others as we would that they, should do unto 
us ; and which of those cruel boys would like 
to be teased and abused, as he now teases 
and abuses poor, defenceless. Crazy Tom ? 

It is only the vulgar and the ignorant who 
commit such cruelties, for ignorance hardens 
the heart and debases the reason. Improve 
your minds then, my dear children, that you 
may do justice and love mercy. Believe me, 
you will feel more pleasure from doing one 
act of kindness to a fellow-creature, than 
those barbarous unfeeling boys ever kne% in 
the whole course of their lives. 



"M. 



PART THE FOURTH. 



ELLEN AND JUDITH; 



WHICH IS HDMANF? 




Half-pence. 
Mu-muw. 
Boul-cd. 



Thbre waa once a little girl, who always 
seemed to feel great pity for thoae who were 
in want of food or cWftvmg. If alw was 
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walking in the street with any of her friends^ 
and a beggar came near^ she would entreat to 
have money given her, to give to that poor 
creature. At home she begged cold meat or 
halfpence of her mamma for all the beggars 
that came to the house; so that this little 
girl was praised all day long for being so very 
humane^ and she began to think herself one 
of the best children in the world, and boasted 
to her playfellows, both of her good name* 
and of the great deal of money she got from 
her mamma for poor people. 



Qui-et. Af-ford. Touch^. 

Mo-dest. Di.vide. Na-ked. 

In-dulge. Ma-king. Rea-dy.' 

One day Ellen, for thus she was called, 
had a girl about her own size and age to 
play with her, whose name was Judithi 
She was a quiet, modest child, who did 
not boast of any good that she did. She 
had no mother to indulge her wishes, 
and the fiiends she Uved with could not 
afford ta give money t>o d\V \i\vo ^^^ 
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for it. Ellen's mamma was going out to 
pay a visit, but she left the children a large 
piece of rich plum-cake to divide between 
them^ that they might play at making 
feasts. Before this cake was touched, a poor 
woman, with an almost naked child in her 
arms, sat down on the step of the door, and 
seemed ready to faint. The children saw 
her, and ran to the door to ask what was 
the matter with her. She told a sad story 
of having been sick at a great distance from 
her home, and that she was now on her way 
to the place where her friends lived, but 
that, having walked from day-break without 
tasting a morsel of food, she felt herself not 
able to go a step further. 



Peo-ple. Mis-tress. Pull-ed* 

A -way. Ta-]^en. Whis-per. 

" PooE woman T cried Ellen, " you shall 

not want food long, and I am glad you 

came to our door, for we take care of all 

the poor people." And away she flew down 

stairs to seek the cook. But ihe cook was 
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gone out, as well as her mistress, and what 
was worse, had taken the key of the pantry 
with her, so that the hpuse-msdd could not 
get any thing to give. *' Then pray, Mary, 
lend me a penny ^^ said Ellen, '' and you 
shall have it back again the moment mamma 
comes home.^ But Mary had not a penny, 
nor yet even a half-penny. Ellen was 
quite angry with her, which was of no use, 
for the house-maid could not give that 
which she had not So Ellen ran back to 
the door, and said, — ^^ O poor woman, I am 
very sorry I have nothing for you : mamma 
is out^ and the cook has locked up all the 
bread and meat* Do come again in two 
hours, pray do, for mamma will be at home 
then, and I will get both money and food 
for you. Gk) away now, my dear, good, poor 
woman, for indeed I have nothing to give 
you." 

" Yes you have," said quiet Judith : 
" There is our plum-cake ; give her that.'' 
Ellen pulled her by the frock, and with an 
angry look, and in a sort of whisper, bid 
her hold her tongue, and not talk about the 
plum-cake^ which was ivot ?i ^V. ^\w% \^ 
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give a beggar. " I know very well," said 
Judith, " that it is not so good for her as 
bread or meat would be, but she is starvipg, 
and we have nothing else to give ; so look as 
angry as you will. Miss Ellen, half the cake 
was for me, and that half she shall have. I 
have no right to meddle with yout share." 




Lo-nicg. Grate-ful. DearJj'. 

Bre«k-iiig. O-ver. He-grel. 

In-lo. Pnvceed. Hu-moui. 

In spite of Ellen's tears, who began to 
cry at the thought of losing any of the nch 
plum-cake, Juditti cut it in half, and break- 
ing that half into two pieces, "pu^ on& into 
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the hand of the woman, and the other into 
that of the child. A grateful smile spread 
over the face of the poor woman, while the 
little hungry babe gave a scream of joy. 
After eating the cake, and drinking a draught 
of beer which the housemaid brought her, 
the woman was able once more to proceed 
on her journey. 

Ellen^s pleasure for the evening was at an 
end. She wanted to make feasts, and half 
the plum-cake was^ gone. She called Judith 
a fool and a busy-body, and wished the 
woman had been a hundred miles ofi. But 
Judith, though she loved plum-cake dearly, 
and seldom had such things given to her, 
did not regret that she had parted with her 
share. Had it not been for Ellen's ill-hu- 
mour, she would have been more happy that 
evening, than if she had feasted oh the best 
plum-cake that ever was made. 
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Theicfoie. 

Which of these little girls was humane^ 
It was not Ellen. No, no! She did not 
truly feel for the distress of the poor. She 
had no real charity in her heart. She was 
only vain of the power of giving away, and of 
the praise she got by begging for beggars. 
She did not want her mamma's halfpence 
and cold meat, and therefore she was at all 
times ready and willing to bestow them on 
others. But Judith took from herself to 
give to the poor. She spared that which she 
loved, which she wished for — which it would 
have f^ven her great pleasure to eat and en- 
joy. Ellen was vain and selfish: Judith 

was HUMANE. 






THE DISASTERS OF IMPATIENCE. 




DIs.B»-ler. Em.plo]r-meiiC 

QueB-ti-oD. Hes-Ti-ly. 
Fa-mi-lj. Iii.tijnate. Iii.bn-17. 

Ok the day that Mr. Stanmore removed 
fiom his town residence to his new house 
in the country, there was much bustle and 
business in the family. The servants were 
all employed in unpacking and arranging 
chairs, tables, sofas, and sideboards in 
their proper places. Some men were putting 
up beds, while others were hanging window- 
curtains, and nailing down carpets. The 
only idle persons in the house were Henry 
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and Isabel, and they could find nothing to 
do but to skip from room to room, ask 
questions, admire their new dwelling-house, 
and talk of the pleasure they should receive 
in a visit their father was engaged to make 
that day to Mr. Morton, his intimate friend, 
who lived about one mile and a half distant 
So desirous were Henry and Isabel of 
seeing Morton Park, or rather perhaps of 
eating some of the fine grapes and melons 
which they had heard grew in Mr. Morton's 
hot-house, that the morning seemed to be the 
length of the whole day. When people are 
without employment, time hangs heavily on 
their hands, and minutes will appear to be 
as long as hours. Half a dozen times in the 
course of the morning these children ran to 
the door of the library, to ask their father 
when he would be ready to go, and though 
he was engaged, sorting papers, and arrang- 
ing his books, they did not forbear their 
troublesome inquiries till he was quite angry 
with them. 





OF IMPATIENCE, 


How-e-ver. 


Bu-si-ed. 


Di-rect-ly. 


Fur-ni-ture. 


As^sisUance. 


Va-ri-ous. 
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A-part-ment. 

O-ver-take. 

£a-gerJy. 

At length however the joyful tidings 
came to Henry and Isabel, that they were 
to dress directly, as their father would be 
ready to set put in half an hour. As the 
day was very fine, and the coachman'^s as- 
sistance was useful to the other servants, 
busied in disposing the furniture in the 
various apartments, Mr. Stanmore chose to 
walk to Morton Park; but after he had 
dressed, and the half hour had elapsed, he 
still had orders to give that detained him. 

Henry and Isabel meanwhile were stand- 
ing at the hall-door, almost wild with their 
impatience to be gone ; and, at last, Henry 
proposed to his sister, that they should go 
on first, as their papa could soon overtake 
them; and Isabel eagerly ran to ask the 
housekeeper whether they must take the 
right or the left hand road. The house- 
keeper was busy with a basket of china, 
some of which had been broken in the car- 
riage; and as her thoughts were fixed on 
the fragments of the china, Ae scarcely 
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attended to the nature of Isabel's question, 
and said hastily, that the right hand road 
led to Morton Park : and so it did; but that 
was the coach road, and Mr. Stanmore 
meant to go a much nearer and cleaner way, 
upon a raised dry path across some pleasant 
meadows. 




Soon^. 


Nan-keeo. 


In-toi«. 


Re-ply. 


Trow-ser. 


ShaJ,. 


Da.tf. 


HighJy. 


Pmuing. 



No sooner had Isabel received the house- 
keeper's reply, than away they went, and 
in their eagerness to reach Morton Paric, 
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they did not at first observe that the lane 
was very dirty; but at last some large 
splashes of mud on Isabel's clean frock at- 
tracted Henry's notice, and he then per- 
ceived that his own white stockings and 
nankeen trowsers were in the same dirty 
state. What wad now to be done ? They 
both felt that it was highly improper to go 
to a gentleman's house in such a condition : 
but then Henry said that his father must 
know the road was dirty, after so much rain 
as they had had lately, and as he meant to 
walk, he supposed their getting a few 
splashes was of no consequence. Isabel 
agreed with this mode of reasoning, and on 
they went, expecting every moment to hear 
their father'^s steps behind them. 

The lane now became wider, and more 
open to the beams of the sun, which had 
dried the path-way ; but though they were 
somewhat out of the mud, the heat of the 
sun was so intense, they knew not how to 
bear it, and they walked as fast as they 
could in order to get to some shady place. 
While they were panting with heat, they 
suddenly came to a stream that ran directly 

• N 
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across the road, and it had no bridge over 
it, because foot passengers rarely came that 
way. 




They were now in the greatest distress. 
To stand still in the full burning sun was 
dreadful, and to go back was equally fa- 
tiguing. There was no place to sit down 
in that part of the road, but on the opposite 
«de of the stream three large oak-trees were 
growing, and formed a pleasant shade over 
a green bank. Isabel, greatly tired, and 
almost Rioting witb Vieftt, vinWi. ^« craoU. 
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get to the shady bank : so did Henry ; and 
he said he could take off his shoes and 
stockings, and carry his sister through th^ 
water on his back. This plan was settled ; 
and they agreed that, when they were over 
the stream, they would wait on the bank 
for their papa, and endeavour to rub off 
upon the grass the clots of mud that stuck 
to their shoes. But either Henry was not 
so strong as he had supposed he was, or 
Isabel, having her brother's shoes and 
stockings to carry in her hand, did not hold 
fast round his neck, for just as they were in 
the middle of the stream, his foot slipped, 
he staggered, fell, and down went brother 
and sister at once into the pool. 



Sciam-ble. Jack-et Gra-vel. 

Stream-iDg. Rude-ly. Pebble. 

Gar-ment. Scuf-fle. EUbow. 

Both scrambled up in a moment, and 
neither had suffered more injury than being 
completely bathed in the water. With 
streaming hair and dripping garments they 
reached the bank: butvi\ieiv\%«ISaA%^^ ^^ 
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the ribands of her new straw bonnet were 
spoiled, she began to cry, and accuse her 
brother of having thrown her down on pur- 
pose, which so provoked the young gentle- 
man^ that he said it was all owing to her 
clumsiness, and at the same time he shook 
the sleeves of his jacket, from which he was 
wringing the wet, in her face. IsabePs 
anger increasing at this, she rudely gave her 
brother a severe box on the ear. A scuffle 
now ensued, which caused a second tumble, 
and this fall being on the rough gravel, 
IsabeFs face was scratched by the sharp 
pebbles, and Henry^s elbow sadly cut by a 
large flint stone. 

The smart of these wounds cooled their 
passions : they thought no more of fighting, 
and were wiping away the blood, and look- 
ing with grief and dismay at their wet, dirty 
clothes, when a servant came up who had 
been sent in pursuit of them. 



I«.a-beL Af-ter-noon. Im-pru-dence. 

Pos-si-ble. La-ment-ing. E-ven-ing. 

Mb. Stanmobe was not far behind. He 
had been told that Henry and Isabel were 
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gone before him^ and was much alarmed at 
not finding them in the field path. He had 
therefore returned the same way to search 
for them : he ordered the servant to conduct 
them home, and told them that their silly 
impatience had spoiled their pleasure^ as it 
was not possible for them now to appear at 
Morton Park. 

Mr. Stanmore then hastened on^ for fear 
Mr. Morton's dinner should wait for him; 
and Henry and Isabel, forlorn, wet^ drag- 
gled, and dirty, were led back to their own 
house. They passed a dismal afternoon, 
lamenting their foUy and imprudence : and 
next morning they heard that there were not 
only plenty of grapes, melons, peaches, and 
filberds, on Mr. Morton's table, but that also 
a very meiTy party of children were assem- 
bled there, who danced on the lawn till the 
dusk of evening approached, and then played 
at blindman^s bufi*iii the great hall. 



^^ 
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BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 




CiuhUHn. 


Vn-lue, 


Wam-ir 


Pr«.>ent 


Du.iiDg. 


DcMiik. 


BittbJ.)-- 


Rw».d. 


Fond^ 



It waa the custom of Mr. Clayton to pre- 
sent gifts to his children on their birth- 
days, and his gifts were of less or greater 
value, according to their industry, improve- 
ment, and good conduct during the year. 
It was also the wish of Mr. Clayton that his 
eldest son and daughter should each keep a 
journal of all their actions. He did not 
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desire to see this journal himself, but he 
advised them to read over at the end of 
each week what they had written, that the 
record of what. was good might incite them 
to other acts of virtue, and the history of 
their mistakes aad errors serve as a warning 
for the future. 

This kind indulgent father seldom had 
cause to punish his children; they were in- 
deed very good and docile children, always 
respecting the commands of their parents, 
and loving each other with the true fondness 
of brothers and sisters. 



Eld-est Plea-sing. Com-plete. 

Her.vey. Aooount. Pen-sive. 

Clay-ton. Fa-vour. Bu-sy. 

One only of these children went to 
school, and that was the eldest boy, Her- 
vey Clayton. The others were instructed 
by a governess at home. Hervey was a fine 
boy, the hope and pride of his family. 
For nine birthdays he had received gifts 
from the hand of his father, as the reward of 
his good conduct, and now his tenth birth- 
day was approaching, and Mr. Clayton had 
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heard so pleasing an account of Herrey from 
his schoolmaster, that he stud, beude the 
present he meant to give him, he would on 
die birthday grant any fatout Herrey should 
ask of him. 

A week only was yet wanting to complete 
Henley's tenth year. Company was invited, 
and the young folks were all thinking and 
talking of the expected pleasures of that day 
—^11 but Kerrey, who became pensive and 
silent, shunned his brothers and sisters, and 
even the presence of his father, to shut him- 
self up in his own room; but as he replied, 
when asked about his health, that he was very 
well, it was supposed he was busy at bis stu- 
dies, and they still pirepared for the birthday.. 




BIRTHDAY GIFT 9. 






t, Chun-ber. 


,W«pjDg. 


r. OM-est. 


Pu-doD. 


ed. Jack^ 


De-CKC. 



On the 34th of August Hervey was ten 
years old, and a fiDer morning than it 
proved, was never seen. The two families 
that were invited, came to breakfast. All 
were assembled in the parlour, and admir- 
ing a very handsome pair of globes, which, 
mounted on mahogany stands, were to be 
presented to Hervey ; when he entered the 
room, not dressed in the suit of clothes that 
had been laid in his chamber, but in his 
oldest jacket, his cheeks quite pale, and 
his eyes red and swelled with weeping. 
He turned his head away as he passed the 
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globes, and dropping on his knees before 
his father, he said, — " Oh, Sir, you ^pro- 
mised to grant me a favour this day, pray 
let it be your forgiveness ! I know I do not 
deserve your pardon, but if you will forgive 
me this once, I am sure I never, never can 
deceive you again." 



Sur-pri-sed- Ho-li-day. Ju-pi-ter. 

Coin-mit-ted. Ma-na-ged. Mi-ner-va. 

Re-gu-lar. Be-ha-ving- A-pol-lo. 

Mr. Clayton, shocked and surprised^ 
desired to know what fault he had commit- 
ted, when Hervey took his journal book from 
his pocket, and gave it into his father's 
hand, saying, ^^ I am ashamed to repeat 
what I have done, but it is written there> 
Sir.^' Mr. Clayton took the book, and told 
Hervey to withdraw till he had read it. On 
opening the Journal Mr. Clayton found that 
it was regular down to the 2d of August, 
which ran thus : 

^' Monday, August 2d. — Being a school 
holiday, I went out with my father in a 
boat. He taught me to steer the rudder. 
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while he managed the oars. It was a happy 
day. We dined at Mr. Green's, whose son 
showed me some fine drawings from busts 
of heathen gods, goddesses, and heroes ; 
and my aunt Charlotte, who was the^, gave 
me fire shillings to buy Baldwin^s Pantheon, 
that I might read the history of Jupiter, 
Juno^ Mars, Minerva, Venus, Bacchus^ 
Apollo, Hercules, and all the rest of the 
Pagan deities. Coming home, my father 
praised me for behaving well. Indeed it wa$ 
a happy day." 



£n.tire. Pa-per. Ri-aes. 

Pla-ced. Mor-Tow. Quar-teiv 

From the happy day Hervey had thus de- 
scribed, there was an entire blank in the 
joui*nal ; but between the leaves was placed 
a written paper, from which Mr. Clayton 
read as follows : 

"August 23d. To-morrow is my birth- 
day, and my father is preparing gifts for 
me, which he thinks I deserve.. My bro- 
thers and sisters are rejoicing, but I am 
wretched: when my father srajiles on me. 
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I feel my cheeks burn, and my heart swells 
as if it would burst ; and when he calls me 
his dear, good Hervey, something rises in 
my throat, and seems about to choke me. 
If thes^are the feelings that belong to guilt, 
I wonder any one can bear the pain of be- 
ing wicked, for no head-ache or tooth-ache 
ever gave me a quarter of the torment I have 
suffered since I became a wicked boy. Oh, 
my dear, kind father, take pity on me, and 
this once forgive me. I will tell you truly 
all that I have done. 



Tues-day. Hap-py. Thomp-soii. 

Ri-ver. Row^. Ma-nage. 

"On Tuesday, August 3d, Sir, I set 
out to go to school. It was the day after 
I had been so happy with you in the boat, 
and at Mr. Green's, and as I met William 
Thompson, I could not help telling him 
what a pleasant day I had spent. O then, 
said he, you are fond of the water ; I and 
two or three more are just going to take a 
little row, and you shall go with us. At 
first I refused, but William told me I was 
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too early for school, and as he was also going 
to school, and promised to be back in Ume, 
I at last consented. 

" Three" dirty boys were waiting at the 
side of the river, and though I did not like 
their company, I was then ashamed to go 
back, so we all jumped into a boat, and 
rowed away. For some time we went on 
very well, both wind and tide were in onr 
favour, and it was quite easy to manage the 
boat. 




" The fine day and the pleasant river soon 
made me forget school, till I heard some 
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distant clock strike twelve ; then, distressed 
at what I had done, I insisted we should go 
back. But it was very hard to row against 
wind and tide, and they began to quarrel, 
and were going to fight. I sprung up to 
snatch the oar from a boy who was going to 
strike another, and in suddenly raising my 
arm, I knocked his hat off into the river. It 
swam away, and as we were turning to row 
after it, we dropped one of the oars, and 
trying to row with the other, we ran the boat 
aground upon a bank of mud. There we 
were obliged to stay, for we could not force 
the boat off, nor could we wade to the shore 
through that mud. I bore the blame of 
these misfortunes : they all abused me sadly, 
and the boy whose hat was lost cried and 
sobbed most bitterly; for, he said, he be- 
longed to a cruel master, and should be 
beaten almost to death, so at last, to make 
him quiet, I promised to give him mine. 
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Op-po-site. Hin-der-ed. Wil-li-im. 

Pas-si-on. Sa-tis-fy. Pan-the-on. 

^^ Well, Sir, there we staid, and I heard 
the same clock strike one, two, three, and 
four. At last, two men called to us from the 
opposite side of the river. They were the 
owners of the boat we had taken away, and 
were in search of it. They got another boat, 
and came to us in a great passion, swearing 
that if we did not pay them five shillings 
each, for the day's work we had hindered 
them of, and pay for the oar we had lost, 
they would take us before a justice of the 
peace, and have us sent to prison. William 
Thompson had no money in his pocket, but 
I had the five shillings my aunt Charlotte 
had given me the day before at Mr. Greenes 
to buy the Pantheon ; that they took, but, 
not being enough to satisfy their demand, 
they also took away my satchel with all my 
school-books, telling me where they lived, 
and that they would restore it safe, as soon 
as I brought them the rest of the money. 
The other boys were so poor and so ragged, 
the men did not ask any thing of them. 
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Re-lease. Tru-ant Ap-ple. 

L»-tin. Con-ceal. Giain-mar. 

^* It was near six o^clock when we got 
on shore, about the time I knew I should 
be expected home from school* William 
Thompson went down on his knees to beg 
I would not tell what had happened, pro- 
mising at the same time to bring the money 
to release my books the next morning. 
Indeed I was so much ashamed of having 
played truant thus, that I was glad enough 
to conceal it. The boy whose hat I had 
knocked ofF into the river would not leave 
me till he had got mine^ so I was forced to 
slip in at the garden-gate, and steal up the 
back stairs to my own room, that I might 
not be seen to come home without my hat. 
I was now very hungry, yet afraid to show 
myself: when I was called to tea, my legs 
trembled under me as I went down stairs. 
I met my sister Mary in the hall, who gave 
me an apple, and then asked me what I 
had had for dinner at school. I turned 
from her, for I knew not what to answer ; 
but as soon as I got into the parlour, you, 
Sir, told me to bring you my Latin gram* 
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mar. Then I was forced to answer, and a 
lie seemed easier than the truth : so I said I 
had left my satchel and my books at school. 
I could not play nor amuse myself any way 
all that evening, and when I took up my 
journal, what had I to set down — that I had 
played truant, lost my hat and my money,' 
and told my father a lie ? No, no, I could 
not bear to write all that. 



Motn-ing. Wait-ed... De-dare. 

Sli.ly. Loi-ter. Sooner. 

'* Next morning. Sir, I had new trou- 
bles. I was forced to steal slily out of the 
house, that no one might see me put on 
my best hat, and when I got to William 
Thompson^ he had got no money to give 
me. I dared not to go to school without my 
books, so I went to seek the man that had 
them. He was gone to his daily work, 
and we could not find him, and I waited 
and loitered till he came home to his din- 
ner. I begged and prayed for my books, 
and at last he gave them up to me, making 

o3 
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me promise I would bring him the money 
next day, or something that he could sell for 
money, which if I did not do> he said he 
would come and declare the whole story to 
you, Sir. I got to school that day time 
enough for afitemoon's lessons, and was 
forced to tell another lie to my master, to 
excuse my not coming sooner. 



Hun-ger. Corn-pass. £x-cuse. 

SU-ver. Fill-ed. In-vent 

Pen-ciL Thieat-en. Hav-ing. 

^' I HAD no dinner either that day; but 
the pain of hunger was nothing to the fear 
of being found out. Well, Sir, to tell aH 
the worst at once, I have from tune to time 
carried away, to pay the man whose oar 
we had lost, my silver pen and pencil, my 
compasses^ my pocket ink-stand, and that 
handsome bound set of Natural History 
you gave me on my last birthday. Then, 
in going to seek him, I have staid away 
three more mornings from school And 
my head has been so filled with other 
t]%}ights, that I have not minded my les- 
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sons as I used to do. I have lost my place 
in my class twice, have been punished once^ 
and my master threatens to make complaints 
to you. Sir, of the change in my conduct 
To excuse wearing my best hat, I did also 
invent a wicked lie of having lost my other 
at school. 



Ouil-ty. De-8cribe. Can-did. ' 

Con-fess. Ex-press. Sin-cere. 

A-void. Pei^uie. Bath-ed. . 

*^ Alas ! alas ! how many sad things have 
I been guilty of since I first played truant! 
If I had but confessed my fault that day, 
how many more I should have avoided ! I 
have never known a happy moment since ; 
and if I could describe to my brothers and 
sisters the pain and grief I have felt, I am 
sure they would never be as naughty as I 
have been. 

** Oh^ Sir, I cannot bear to deceive you any 
longer, and if you will grant me your pardon, 
indeed, indeed, I will try never to offend you 
more." 

It is not possible to express how great 
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Mr. Clayton^s surprise and sorrow were on 
perusing this paper ; yet convinced by Her- 
vey^s candid confession of his faults that his 
penitence was sincere, he consented to for- 
give him the past, and restore him to his 
favour. Hervey knelt at his father's feet, 
and while he kissed his parent's hand, and 
bathed it in tears of gratitude, he felt the 
first moment of pleasure he had known for 
three long weeks. 



For-giye. Co»ver. Thiough-out 

Mer-ry. Good-ness. Tempt-ed. 

Though all were glad to see Hervey for- 
given, no one could be merry; and it was 
the first grave birthday that had ever been 
known in the family. The globes were co- 
vered up and sent into Mr. Clayton's library ; 
for though he could forgive, it would not 
have been right to have rewarded Hervey, 
as if he had not done wrong. But that day 
twelvemonth came, and then Hervey de- 
served the globes, and the love and praise 
of every one, for his diligence and goodness 
throughout the year. Whenever he was 
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tempted to do wrong, he remembered, that 
one error often becomes the source of many 
others, and carefully avoided committing the 
first iault. His journal was kept faithfully, 
and all the days in it were happy days ; and 
on his eleventh birth-day Hervey could play 
and dance with a light heart and a clear 
conscience. 




JOSEPH'S SCHOOL-ROOM 



l-OOT OF THE OAK-TREE. 




Em-ploj-menl. Sua-tli-nou. FoT'inci'l;. 
In-dus-tiy. Mir-ga-ret Bn-ii-iien. 

Clean-U-neW. Proe-parfius. Com.fbrl-ai. 

At the bottom of a steep hill, about 
twenty miles from London, lay some cotton- 
mills, which gave employment to a number 
of men, women, and children. Of all the 
poor people that worked in these cotton- 
milla, none were bo remarked for industry. 
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cleanliness, good-humour, and steadiness of 
conduct, as Margaret Newton, her son Jo- 
seph, and her little daughter Peggy. 

Margaret had seen better days, that is, 
she had formerly been more prosperous in 
the world. Seven years before the time we 
are speaking of, her Jiusband had gone to 
sea in a merchant-ship, when a great storm 
arose, and dashed the vessel to pieces on a 
rock, and every man on board perished. 
Poor Margaret Newton heard of the ship- 
wreck of her husband with deep sorrow, 
and thought it her duty to exert herself 
more than ever, for the care and support 
of her two children. She then kept a shop, 
in which she sold tea, sugar, spices, and all 
kinds of groceries ; and out of the profits, 
she was able to send her boy and girl to 
school. Joseph was older than his sister, 
and was a very diligent, clever little fellow ; 
so that, by the time he was eleven years of 
age, he had made a great progress in read- 
ing, writing, grammar, and arithmetic. His 
mother was consoled by his good conduct, 
and she thought, as he grew up, he would 
be able to assist her in the business, and 
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become ^he support and comforter of her 
old age. 



A-Do-ther. Con^su-med. Pre-sent-ing. 

Hap-pen-ed. Pro-vi-ded. His-to-ry. 

Pos-sess-ed. Cha-ri-ty. Di-rect-ly* 

* 

But another heavy misfortune now befel 
poor Margaret. A fire broke out one night 
in the next house, and soon reached to hers. 
It happened at midnight when they were all 
fast asleep; and the shouts and the cries of 
the people in the street only roused her in 
time to save the lives of herself and children. 
They had but just got outside the door 
when the roof of her house fell in^ and all 
she possessed in the world was consumed 
by the flames. 

Margaret and her naked children were 
taken into the house of one of her neigh- 
bours, yet she could not endure to be long 
a burthen upon any one : she had heard of : 
the cotton-mills, and being provjlded with 
a few clothes, and a little money for the- 
journey, by the charity of some persons who 
knew of her distress, she, with Joseph and 
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Peggy, travelled on foot to the mills, and 
presenting themselves before the owner of 
the cotton-works, their manner and history 
gained his good-will, and he directly gave 
them employment. 



Un^er-stood. Po-ta-toc. Com-mend-ed. 

Fur-nish-ed. To-ge-ther. Ig-no-rance. 

Cab-ba-ges. Ap.pear.ance. Ad-vantage. 

It was now that Joseph's industry and 
attention to his learning became of great 
service to him: for his master soon found 
out that he wrote a good hand, and under- 
stood arithmetic, and he often sent for him 
into the counting-house, and gave him letters 
to copy and accounts to cast up; and he 
was much better paid for doing these kind 
of things, than for working in the mills. 
By saving the money he earned in this way, 
at the end of the first year he was able to 
buy a bed, a few chairs, and a table for his 
mother, who then hired a small cottage that 
had a little garden to it, which furnished 
them with cabbages and potatoes. Joseph 
got a new coat, and though it was coarse it 
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was strong and useful. Margaret and Peggy 
had neat stuff gowns ; and when they went 
to church together on Sunday, they all made 
so decent an appearancCi that every one 
spoke of them with respect. 

Now there were many other children em- 
ployed in the cotton-mills, and but few of 
them could even tell the letters of the alpha- 
bet. They did not think about their igno- 
rance till they knew Joseph ; and when they 
saw what an advantage his learning was to 
him, how much he was commended for it, 
and how happy it seemed to render him, 
they began to wish for knowledge, and 
greatly lamented their state of ignorance. 
But there was no school near enough for 
these poor children to go to, and even if 
there had been one, they could not have 
afforded to pay for their learning, nor could 
they have attended school-hours, because 
they were obliged to work all day. 
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Se-ve-raL 


De-si-red. 


A-ma-ring. 


An-xi-ou8. 


Con-sult-ing. 


Pro-po-sal. 


Of-fer-ed. 


Dif-fi-cult 


Al-pha-bet 



As soon as Joseph understood that several 
of the boys and girls who worked in the mill 
had become anxious to learn to read, he 
kindly offered to teach them, and Uttle 
Peggy desired she might assist him: but 
there were two difficulties in the way, name- 
ly, how to find a proper place for them to 
meet to take their lessons, and how to find 
the time for it. After much thinking and 
consulting, Joseph siud, ^' I have found out, 
my good lads, how we may contrive it very 
well. You know that we go to our master's 
work at six o'clock in the morning; and 
you know also, that about half way up the 
hill there stands an amazing large oak- 
tree, that has a wooden bench fixed round 
it. Now, as it is fine summer weather, if 
you will get up at four o^clock, and meet 
me and sister Peggy at the great oak, we 
shall have two hours to ourselves before we 
need go to the mill. I assure you a great 
deal may be done in two hours, if we mind 
what we are about." 
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The children agreed to this proposal 
with great joy ; and Joseph sat up late that 
jiight to write out alphabets in print-hand to 
teach from, for he had but one spelling-book 
of his own, and they had no books of any 
kind. 




Ap-point-menL 

Bcau.ti.fal. 

Tm-vel-la. Cir-cum-sUDce. 



Ea-cir-ded. Ca-te-dilim. 



Only three boys and two girls out of 
so great a number neglected Joseph's ap- 
pointment ; and next morning it was a 
beautiful sight to see the old oak, which had 
served as a resting-place to many a weary 
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traveller, quite encircled at sun-rise with a 
group of boys and girls, all eager to acquire 
some learning, and Joseph and Peggy in the 
midst of them, quite as eager to impart their 
little stores of knowledge. 

This singular circumstance by degrees 
became known all round the country, and 
the oak-tree was called Joseph'^s School- 
room. Several persons subscribed money 
to purchase primers, spelling-books, bibles, 
catechisms, &bles, slates, and copy-books, 
for the use of the young scholars. If Joseph 
found that any boy persisted in telling Ues, 
taking things that were not his own, say- 
ing bad words, and being idle and wicked, 
he would not suffer him to come to the 
tree ; and to be expelled from Joseph'^s 
School-room was thought to be the greatest 
disgrace possible. 



Di-li-gence. Al-low-ed. Fa-vour-ite. 

Ad-van-ced. Re-quest*ed. Gra-ti-tude. 

Thu owner of the cotton-mills, finding his 
little work-folks improve in diligence and 
good conduct by Joseph^s advice and lessons, 
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was so pleased, that, as the dark montings of 
winter advanced, he allowed Joseph to teach 
in one of the rooms of the mill when the 
day^s work was done. No sooner however 
did the early dawn of spring return, than 
the children requested to go back to the 
tree on the side of the hill; and many of 
them, when they had grown up to be men 
and women, would come thither to view 
this favourite spot; and remembered, with 
gratitude and affection, that they had gained 
the first rudiments of useful knowledge in 
JosepKs School-room at tfiejbot t^the oak- 
tree. 




THE END. 
ly Ihomit Doviioti, IVhilcfda 
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